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Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


VoL. XXXI No. 1 


A Humble Preacher 


BARE-FOOTED, shabbily dressed 

but bright-eyed newsboy, says 
Forward, was working his way through 
a crowded car, offering his papers in 
every direction, in a way that showed 
him well used to the business and of a 
temperament not easily daunted. The 
train started while he was making 
change, and the conductor, passing him, 
laughed, ‘‘ Caught this time, Joe!’ he 
said. ‘You'll have to run to Four- 
teenth Street.” ‘*Don’t care,” 
laughed Joe in return, ‘‘I can sell all 
A white-haired 
old gentleman seemed interested in the 


the way back again.’’ 


boy, and questioned him concerning his 
way of living and his earnings. There 
was a younger brother to be supported, 
it appeared. ‘‘ Jimmy’ was lame, and 
‘* couldn’t earn much hisself.’’ ‘‘ Ah, 
Isee. That makes it hard ; you could 
The shabby little 
figure was erect ina moment, and the 


do better alone.’’ 


denial was prompt and somewhat indig- 
nant. ‘‘No, I couldn’t! Jim’s some- 
body to go home to ; he’s lots of help. 
What would be the good of havin’ luck, 
if nobody was glad? or of gettin’ things 
if there was nobody to divide with?”’ 
As the boy sprang from the train at 
its next stop, to make his way back to 
his humble’ home, the remark was made 
that a worse sermon’ had been heard 
at church. There was scarcely a 
‘golden text’’ connected with the 
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newsboy’s preachment, but it had a 
‘central thought’? which is worthy of 
the widest application. Here is some- 
thing applicable to all grades of life, and 
to all manner of business. Sure enough, 
**what is the good of getting things’’ 
if there is nobody to divide with? But 
no such contingency is likely to arise. 
The unfortunate little brother represents 
a class always with us, to be found in 
every community. It requires no 
stretch of the imagination to see the lit- 
tle newsboy dividing his modest earn- 
ings with the crippled brother ; it does 
require more than the *‘ eye of faith ** to 
picture the principle broadened and ap- 
plied to the relations of man with his 
brother man in general. Yet ‘‘ some- 
body to be glad’’ is under every roof. 


A Matter of Habit 
peal has said that the Ameri- 


can nation is habit-bound, and it 
must be admitted that the indictment 
has a foundation oftruth. To illustrate 
a single point: In most parts of the 
United States the heat of our summer 
months approximates that endured for 
a somewhat longer term in the so-called 
tropical countries. This severe heat is 
perhaps the less bearable because of its 
shorter term. Yet the average Ameri 
can goes on driving himself, and his em 
ployees if he belongs to the employing 
class, through our sultry summer days 
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with little regard to fitness, comfort, or 
the possibility of endurance. To be 
sure, he manages to get a ‘‘ vacation’”’ 
covering from one or two weeks to 
twice as many months ; yet that scarcely 
compensates for the unnecessary wear 
and tear of the rest of the time. His 
brother of the more tropical regions, 
with nominally much less vacation, gets 
through the year very much more com- 
fortably. His methods are worthy of 
consideration. Rising early, he em- 
ploys the cool morning hours in labor, 
while he is physically fresh and all con- 
ditions are at their best. By the time 
the heat becomes oppressive, he has the 
best part of a day’s labor performed. 
He withdraws from activity until the 
latter part of the afternoon, when with 
the sun low in the heavens or after it 
has disappeared, but in the long twi- 
light, he adds a few hours more, and 
goes to his rest with the consciousness 
of duty well — and comfortably — done. 

The American, if he shortens his day 
at all, reverses the plan. He dawdles 
away the cool, comfortable morning 
hours, gets to his office or workshop 
about the time the day’s heat is well in 
evidence, swelters through the hottest 
hours of the day, deluges his stomach 
with ice water and other cooling (!) 
beverages, perspires, makes forcible 
comparisons of the temperature, finally 
goes home (or somewhere else) cross 
and ‘‘all tired out,’’ and having accom- 
plished the minimum of result at the 
maximum of discomfort, of wear and 
tear. But you couldn’t get him to 
change ! 


A Practical Question 


HIS number of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING will naturally come to the no- 

tice of many who do not receive it regu- 
larly, either as subscribers or from the 


news dealer. To all such the publisher 
ventures the practical question, ‘‘ Can 
you afford to be without it?’’ Those 
who will scan its pages represent many 
classes and pursuits in life. Some are de- 
voted to art, others to music, still others 
delight in literature,—and so on to the 
end of the very long list of special tastes 
and preferences. To all of these the 
literature of their special departments is 
no doubt regarded indispensable, and 
justly so, as thus they keep in touch 
with the progress of the world along 
those particular lines. 

But all of these women, while repre- 
senting so many diverse ideals, have 
one common interest, closely reaching 
and touching all of their lives. They 
are practically all interested in the house 
and the home. They are charged with 
the expenditure of money day by day 
for the maintenance, beautification, and 
keeping of their several homes. They 
are justly ambitious to make their homes 
model dwelling places, worthy of their 
high mission. Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
is searching the world over for the best 
thoughts and suggestions in aid of this 
object ; it is doing for the home what 
another journal is striving to do for 
music, another for art, still others for 
literature, and so on. Its cost is trifling 
—only one dollar for an entire year of 
inspiration and helpful suggestion ! 
The woman who will expend several 
thousand dollars each year in the inter- 
est of her home can scarcely fail to real- 
ize many times its low cost in the value 
which she will receive through its pages. 
While on the other hand, the woman, 
who must make a few hundred dollars 
answer all of her requirements will even 
more need just that help which Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is intended to give. 
Again the question comes: ‘‘ Can she 
—can you—afiord to be without it ?’’ 
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By MITCHELL 


A princess she, in all her regal splendor 
Flame-wrapped at morn, at noon bedecked with gold. 
And yet, at eve she grows so fondly tender 
No memory of her pomp or pride we hold ; 
No memory save a subtle awe, uncertain 
And undefined, that when the light is gone 
And shyly she has drawn her star-gemmed curtain, 
Leaves us more truly vassals than at dawn. 


An Independent Pair 


Or L. 


RAN’ MA’AM sat in her hot and 
close little room sewing carpet 
rags. She hated to sew carpet rags, 
and there was an angry look in her dim 
blue eyes as she glanced at the great 
basket of rags her daughter-in-law 
Susan had asked her to ‘‘flax ’round’’ 
and sew that day, as she wanted to take 
them to the weaver the next morning. 
‘I'd a good mind to tell her that if 
she was in such a turrible tew for them 
she’d better whirl in and help sew 
them,’’ said gran’ma’am to herself. 
‘I wish I had told her that very thing.”’ 
There were a good many things that 
the old lady ‘‘had a mind to do’’ that 
she never did, and that she was always 
wishing that she had done. She hada 
way of talking half audibly to herself 
when she was alone in her room. 

The rebellion that filled her heart 
found utterance here, if nowhere else, 
and it was some satisfaction to her to 
‘‘sputter,’’ as she called it, to the un- 
responsive walls of her room, Never 
had she been more rebellious than on 
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this beautiful June morning, as she sat 
with the basket in her lap picking out 
the red and green and yellow rags that 
were to be sewed by themselves for the 
‘twisted stripe’’ of Susan's carpet. 

“I’ve stood just all I’m goin’ to 
stand,’’ the old lady said as she spite- 
fully flung aside a handful of the black 
rags that were to be used as ‘‘fillin’ ’* in 
the carpet. ‘‘] have been put upon and 
put upon until I can’t and won't stand 
any more. A body would think from 
the way Susan and Hiram act that | 
hadn't any rights here. I'll let them 
see if I ain’t! It's my house just as 
much and a good deal more than it’s 
theirs. I ain’t never signed away my 
rights to a third in the place and | ain't 
goin’ to, no matter how much Hiram 
and Susan hint that I ought to. They're 
carrying things with a mighty high 
hand, but they'll overreach themselves 
if they ain't careful.”’ 

She stitched together the ends of two 
lengths of red rags and continued with 
increased indignation : — 


‘i 
qué 
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‘‘Now they’re going over to the big 
celebration at Hinsdale, and, as usual, 
are going to leave me at home ‘to look 
after things.’ They've been leaving-me 
at home ‘to look after things’ every time 
they have gone any place for the last 
six years. I ain’teven been totown in 
all that time, and I ain’t been to church 
a dozen times in eight years. Susan 
thinks that ‘home is the best place for 
old folks,’ and she makes Hiram think 
just as she does. She lets on to folks 
that come here that ‘gran’ ma’am prefers 
to stay at home.’ Gran’ma’am don’t 
prefer anything of the sort. Susan 
prefers it for her. I wish to the land 
they would call me anything on earth 
but gran’ma‘am. I’d rather be called 
granny, or anything but that, and 
Susan knows it. I called my grand- 
mother grandmother, as she ought to 
have been called. I reckon if I wanted 
to be called gran’ma’am they would 
call me grandmother, things go so by 
contraries in this house !”’ 

She threaded her needle and said 
with increasing determination :— 

“They don’t know it, but I’m going 
to that celebration over in Hinsdale. I 
ain't going to say a word to them about 
it, but I'm going! If Independence 
day ain’t a good day for a body to 
muster up some independence I'd like 
to know what dayis! I ain’t bound to 
say anything to Hiram and Susan if I 
want to go any place, and if Susan thinks 
that I’m going to set here and sew 
carpet rags or do mending all day the 
Fourth she’s mightily mistaken. A 
body would think to hear her talk that 
I was a hundred years old and too 
feeble to get from room to room, and 
here I ain’t but sixty-nine, and I do 
about as much work in this house as 
any one. I’m capable enough excep- 
tin’ when I want to go some place or 
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be a little mite independent, and then 
I’m turrible feeble and incompetent. I 
guess I'll let them know ! I ain’t going 
to say another word about it, but I’m go- 
ing tothat celebration over to Hinsdale. 
There’s lots of people over Hinsdale way 
that I’d like real well to see and that I 
ain’t seen for ten years. My own cousin, 
Sarah Puffer, lives there and I know 
she'd be real tickled to have me make 
her a visit. I asked Hiram to take me 
over there five years ago when he was 
going to Hinsdale to buy some stock, 
but Susan made him think I was too 
feeble to go so far from home. It’s my 
opinion she didn’t want me to go 
because there would be no one to do the 
darning and mending and the thousand 
and one things she has for me to do 
every day.”’ 

There were others beside herself who 
thought that old lady Dickey was ‘‘ im- 
posed upon.’’ When her son Hiram 
had married Susan Dart he brought his 
bride to his mother’s home to live, and 
Susan had, to use the old lady’s words, 
‘*begun to drive right off.’’ She had 
ignored the fact that her husband’s 
mother was still the legal owner of one- 
third of the farm, and that she could at 
any time demand that her legal rights 
be granted her. Susan was a strong- 
willed, domineering woman, and her 
husband was afraid to oppose her in 
anything. The old lady loved peace 
and was ready to endure a great deal 
rather than to ‘‘make trouble.’’ Day 
by day she yielded this one and that 
one of her just ‘‘rights’’ until she at 
last found herself without any rights in 
her own home. She had been ‘‘set 
aside’’ in a way that she had not open- 
ly resisted, but her inward indignation 
had been great. Never had it been so 
great as on this day, when Hiram and 
Susan had planned to take their four 
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children and go over to Hinsdale to the 
celebration leaving gran’ma’am to stay 
at home and ‘‘see to things.’’ 

The old lady’s indignation and deter- 
mination did not wane as the day wore 
on. She sat in the little room to which 
she had been relegated soon after the 
advent of Susan and sewed away on the 
carpet rags, brooding over her wrongs 
and planning the way in which she 
would give Hiram and Susan a surprise 
on the day of the celebration. 

guess they'll open their eyes 
when they run up agin me over there 
in Hinsdale next Friday,’’ said the old 
lady. ‘‘I shan’t say a word to ’em 
about it, but I'll just wait until the coast 
is clear and then I'll set out after ’em 
and trust to luck toget there. There’s 
so many going’ from the neighborhood 
that I ain’t afraid but that some one will 
pick me up. If it happens to be some 
of the neighbors of course they'll talk 
about Hiram and Susan allowing me to 
set off afoot for a place ten miles from 
home. Butlet ’emtalk! Landknows 
there’s plenty for ’em to talk about, and 
I guess I ain’t any call to shield Susan 
from the blame she deserves. I ain’t a 
thing decent to wear, but not even that 
shall keep me at home as it would some 
women. If folks want to talk because 
I ain’t had my just thirds of the profits 
of this farm since my husband died, so 
that I could have decent things to wear, 
it ain’t my place to hide at home so they 
won't know that I ain’t any fit things 
to wear out. I'll have to wear my 
faded old black and white calico and my 
old out-o’-date bunnit, thatain’t had even 
the trimmin’ changed for eight years. 

I ain’t even got whole shoes, but I’m so 
set on going that I'd go if I went bare- 
foot. Cousin Sarah Puffer will open her 
eyes to see me so shabby, but I’m go- 
ing, no matter what any one thinks or 
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says. I’m going to celebrate Independ- 
ence day by having a little independ- 
ence of my own !”’ 

Her resolution did not waver as the 
day of the celebration drew near. The 
spirit of independence had eritered her 
soul, and it had taken such full posses- 
sion of her that she would have defied 
even Susan herself, had that domineer- 
ing woman discovered the old lady's 
plans and sought to bring them to 
naught. 

Hiram and his wife and children set 
out early for Hinsdale on the morning 
of the Fourth, Susan’s parting injunc- 
tions to the old lady being : — 

‘* Now you look after things closely, 
gran’ma’am. Be sure and not givea 
thing to tramps if any come around, and 
don’t forget to take them things in off 
the line if a shower should come up. 
And if we should be late getting home 
you start up the fire about five o’ clock 
and get supper under way. Keep your 
eye on my little chicks in the hen yard 
and scare off hawks and weasels if any 
come about. I lefta lot of things to be 
mended in my mending basket on the 
setting room table. I wish that you 
would get them all done to-day. You 
ought to, not having a lot of dinner 
dishes to wash and the dining room to 
tidy up, as you have to do when we are 
all at home for dinner. Don’t go out 
of the yard.”’ 

‘* We'll see if I don’t go out of the 
yard,’’ said gran’ma’am the moment 
her son and his happy family were out 
of sight. ‘‘ You won’tbe two mile on 
your way to Hinsdale before I’m out of 
this yard. You'll see!’’ 

She hurried up to her room and be- 
gan to dress with nervous haste. 

When she was ready to go down 
stairs she gave a parting look in the 
glass saying as she did so : — 
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*“You look purty shabby, Elmiry 
Wheeler ; but you are clean and tidy.’’ 

This was true. There was nothing 
awry, nothing amiss, about the little 
old woman as she stepped out of the 
house into the glowing sunshine of that 
cloudless July day. She held her clean 
but faded calico skirts well up out of 
the dust as she walked down the dusty 
road with a step that was wonderfully 
light and springy for a woman of her 
years. Her faded cheeks glowed with 
excitement, and her blue eyes were 
shining. 

‘*T declare if I don’t feel like a child 
goin’ to a party,”’ she said as she tripped 
along on the grass by the roadside. ‘‘I 
hope that I'll get a chance to ride soon 
or I'll be all covered with dust.’’ 

She had walked half a mile when she 
heard the sound of wheels behind her. 
She waited under the shade of a tree for 
the vehicle to approach. A moment 
later she was saying gleefully : — 

‘* Well, Sam’l Turner, if I ain't 
lucky ! I bet you’re goin’ over to Hins- 
dale to the Fourth o’ July doin’s. 
You're all dressed up so smart.’’ 

‘* Well, Elviry Dickey ! When have 
I ever seen you so fer from home 
before? Ain’t lost, be you?’’ 

Samuel Turner was a kindly looking 
little old man with wonderfully ruddy 
cheeks and eyes of surprising brightness, 
when one remembered that he was verg- 
ing close on to threescore and ten. He 
had a somewhat rickety old buggy and 
a horse that was quite in harmony with 
its antiquated appearance. 

‘Yes,’ said Samuel ; ‘‘ I have start- 
ed for Hinsdale, whether I ever git 
there or not with this outfit. What? 
You're on the way to Hinsdale afoot ? 
Be you crazy, Elviry? Why, it’s ten 
miles to Hinsdale !”’ 

know it. But I reckoned that 
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some of my neighbors would happen 
along and that they would be perlite 
and obligin’ enough to ask me to ride, 
but they needn’t unless they want to.’’ 

‘** La, climb right in, Elviry! Climb 
right in, if you ain’t ashamed to be seen 
in such a turnout.”’ 

‘*T reckon it looks as well as I do.”’ 

‘* Well, it looks full as well as I do, 
Elviry. I ain’t had no new things in a 
coon’s age. Seems as if it takes all o’ 
my pension money to git things for my 
son’s farm, since I broke up an’ went 
to livin’ with him. It’s surprisin’ how 
everything seems to give out about the 
day my pension money comes due. 
Git up, Bill!”’ 

He laid the whip across the back of 
the horse before adding : — 

‘*T ll tell you how I happen to be 
goin’ over to the Fourth in this old rig 
with sich a skiliton of a horse hitched 
to it. My son and his folks put out 
this morning with the double team an’ 
the three-seat wagon, an’ never said 
beans tome about goin’. They said 
some One must stay to home an’ see to 
things, an’ they tuk it fer granted that 
I was the one to do it. They’ve been 
takin’ that sort o’ thing fer granted 
ever sence I was lunkhead enough to 
give up my own little home an’ go 
to livin’ with them, an’, by Jacks, I’m 
tired of it! Soon as they got out of 
sight this mornin’ | jest got out this old 
buggy an’ the only horse there was left 
on the place, an’ here I be on the way 
to do some celebrating my ownself. 
Yes, an’ if my son or his wife give me 
any o’ their sass when I git to Hins- 
dale they'll git sassed back. I’m 
goin’ to turn over a new leaf, Elviry.”’ 

Then gran’ma’am told how she 
happened to be setting out alone and 
on foot for Hinsdale, and Samuel be- 
came most sympathetic. 
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‘*T tell you, Elviry,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s a 
shame the way these youngsters try to 
ride over the old folks. An’ it ain't 
right! I ain’t going to stand it any 
longer, an’ I don’t want you should. 
It’s a good day to assert our independ- 
ence.”’ 

It was along ride to Hinsdale and 
the old horse went very slowly, so that 
the couple had a long time in which 
to talk over their grievances. Each 
found a sympathetic listener in the other. 
Samuel was very thoughtful for some 
time before they reached Hinsdale. 
Then he said suddenly as he reined the 
horse to a standstill under the shade of 
a tree 

‘* See here, Elviry ! I’ve been thinkin’ 
of a way out o’ our troubles for both of 
us, an’ I ain’t goin’ to drive on until 
you have heard what that way is. You 
see I still own my little house and five 
acres of ground and | have my pension 
of twelve dollarsa month. You owna 
third of your home place and it is only 
right and just that you should have the 
profits of that third. Now don’t git 
scairt, Elviry, if you do spishion what 
I'm goin’ to say. We ain’t such tur- 
rible old folks, an’we are both in the 
best o’ health. Both my parents lived 
to be twenty years older than I be, an’ 
you come from long-lived stock. I've 
known you for years an’ I always liked 
you. I was good to my fust wife an’ I 
—I—well, Elviry, I'd be just as 
good to a second wife, an’ speshly to 
one that'd make me such a home as | 
know you'd make. What do you say, 
Elviry ?”’ 

Her face was crimson and her eyes 
downcast. 

‘*Why, Sam'l,’” she said, 1—I— 
what would our children say?” 

‘““Who keers a rap for what they'd 
say? Ain't this Independence day? 


An’ ain’t we both set out to be in- 
dependent? Course we have!. Let's 
carry it right through, an’ let our chil- 
dren think what they please! You see 
that red brick house on the hill about a 
mile ahead of us? Well, old Elder 
Thorn lives there an’ he’s so crippled up 
with rheumatiz that it ain’t likely he has 
gone to the celebration. We don't 
need any license in this state, an’ I say 
for us to stop an’ let the Elder say the 
words that'll make the rest o’ the trip 
to Hinsdale a weddin’ journey. Ain't 
that the best way to let folks see that 
we’ ve got some independence left?’’ 

He pleaded his cause so well that 
gran'ma’am was a_ bride when she 
reached the grove in which the celebra- 
tion was being held. — Five minutes later 
she came face to face with Susan and 
Hiram in company with Samuel's son 
and daughter-in-law. 

‘* Well, for pity sake!’’ exclaimed 
Susan. ‘‘If here ain’t gran’ ma'am !”’ 

‘*An’ if here ain't gran’pap !’’ ex- 
claimed Samuel's daughter - in - law. 
‘I'd like to know who is lookin’ after 
things at home?’’ 

‘* That's what I'd like to know,’’ said 
Susan sharply. 

Then Samuel stood up with his old 
bride’s hand in his and said boldly: — 

‘*There’s nobody seein’ to things at 
home, an’ hereafter you will have to see 
to your own things for we'll have all 
we kin do to see to our things. I'm 
pleased to interduce you to my wife !"’ 

Susan dropped down on a log in her 
amazement and Samuel's son and 
daughter-in-law were too amazed for 
words. Before they could tind utter- 
ance Samuel said with increased bold- 
ness :— 

‘*Elviry an’ me thought it about time 
to show our independence. We ain't 
in bondage no longer. We've turned 
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on our oppressors. But we hain’t any 
hard feelin’s, an’ we'll be glad to see all 
of you atour home atanytime. Come, 
Elviry, let’s go an’ git some o’ that 
pink lem’ nade an’ some ice cream.”’ 

They turned away, and Samuel said 
over his shoulder : — 


‘* You needn’t wait fer us to go home. 
We're goin’ to visit a few days with 
Elviry’s cousin Susan, an’ then we plan 
to go over to Hillsboro an’ visit awhile 
with some o’ my kin over that way. 
We'll come home when we git ready. 
We're jest that independent.”’ 


The Sacrifices of a Business Woman 


By Mary SARGENT HopkKINsS 


HERE would be more contentment 

among women in domestic life’did 

they fully realize how many and varied 

are the sacrifices required of a woman 
who is successful in business. 

Blessings brighten as they take their 
flight, and many little things to which a 
woman scarcely gives a thought in her 
eayerness to go out into the world and 
be independent, are found to be real 
losses when no longer hers. The busi- 
ness man’s burden must be taken up 
with the business man’s independence 
by the girl who would be successful in 
the same line. 

There is really more independence in 
home work, than anything which can 
be done outside. I am speaking of the 
daughter who has an ambition to earn 
her own living, and of the married 
woman, who, having no family or a very 
small one, essays to ‘‘ help along’’ by 
earning a salary, a good share of which 
goes toward paying for domestic help, 
as there can be no comfort at all where 
a woman’s strength and time are divided 
in the endeavor to earn money and make 
home a pleasant place. 

To be sure, there are cases where 
necessity forces a woman to put her 
talents to the best use she can, in order 
to keep the home from being broken 


up. Ill health or failure in business of 
the husband may often make the sacri- 
fice necessary. 

In regard to this question of women 
earning money outside of home, the 
trouble seems to be that their services in 
the domestic realm are underrated. If 
regular wages were paid the mother 
and her daughter assistants, there would 
be in many cases an end to the restless- 
ness and discontent which mar so many 
otherwise happy homes. How long 
would a man be content if conditions 
were reversed and he were doing the 
housework while his wife and daughters 
earned the money in business, if he 
were obliged to ask them for every bit 
of money he wanted? Would not his 
self-respect soon ooze away if he had to 
ask for ten cents for car fare, a penny 
or two for a paper, every time he wanted 
to go out or read the daily news? And 
yet this is just the position in which 
many kind, well-meaning, but thought- 
less men place their wives and daughters, 
and then wonder that women are such 
discontented creatures. But they will be 
discontented until they can do some- 
thing for themselves, and if they are not 
given a chance at home, they will seek 
it elsewhere. Then comes the sacrifice 
—up early, and away to business, rain 
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or shine—no time given off duty for 
days of headache and lassitude when a 
woman at home might favor herself ; 
out in all kinds of weather, through 
snow, slush, and sleet in winter, when 
the woman at home is cozy and warm, 
putting a brightening touch here and 
there, and, after her work is done, 
sitting with book or sewing, or if so in- 
clined taking a restful hour in sleep. 
Would not a woman choose the latter 
way of earning a day’s wages, 7/ she 
could have the wages ? Ten to one she 
would be content with far less. 

When the business man comes home, 
he looks for certain little attentions it 
is his right to expect ; he does not have 
to rush out into the kitchen and hur- 
riedly prepare a meal, or see that things 
are going on all right if there is a do- 
mestic. He finds a good supper, a 
fire, a bright light, comfortable house 
coat, and shoes, and the evening paper. 

If he is not so comfortable that he 
drops asleep in his chair oblivious to 
everything, he is not called upon to 
wait upon himself, his wife or daughter 
is only too glad to do those little acts of 
ministry in which woman delights. 

But who is to do all these pleasant 
little things, when wife and daughter 
have been through the same treadmill 
during a ‘‘ business’? day? Does not 
the female contingent feel more like 
being waited upon than waiting? There 
is no hired service, even where one 
can afford it, that can give the same 
satisfaction. 

When a woman gives her days to 
business, unless she is more than us- 
ually strong or is foolish enough to burn 
the candle at both ends, her evenings 
and nights must be spent in recuperat- 
ing for the next day. The pretty little 
feminine home things in which she used 
to so delight must be sacrificed. Ifshe 


wants some pretty little adornment for 
table or sideboard she must buy it ; she 
is too tired to further tax her energies 

A woman who had been forced to en- 
ter business and semi-professional life 
once said: ‘‘ I think’ the conjunction 
of a heaped-up mending basket, a rainy 
day, and a pretty, comfortable wrapper 
would contain more of the elements of 
contentment for me than anything else 
I can think of.’” The home woman who 
works for her board and whatever else 
her husband or father can spare, may not 
echo this sentiment. 

Most loving women, wives and 
daughters, do not consciously work in 
their homes for pay. Something finer 
prompts the service; but the fact re- 
mains that most conscientious women 
do a great deal of work of one kind or 
another in the average home, in many 
cases saving thereby the cost of extra 
assistance. If men more thoreughly 
realized this, their sense of justice would 
show them that such work should re- 
ceive remuneration —and a regular sum, 
proportioned to the work, to be paid 
to the homemaker, increased tenfold 
by expressions of appreciation that warm 
a woman’s heart. Thus, a sufficient 
sum should be given her to pay the do- 
mestic expenses, if she so desires, and 
also have enough over to spend as she 
chooses. A woman cannot be wildly 
extravagant on a moderate stipulated 
sum each week, and yet her self-respect 
is preserved. 

A baleful influence arises from any- 
thing which strikes at the comfort or 
restfulness of home, and when men are 
working at reduced wages, and women 
are forsaking the care of their homes in 
order to eke out a slender income, it is 
well to consider what the result will be if 
there is not something done to counter- 
act the tendency. 
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A partial cure might be effected if 
women would not consent to do a man’s 
work for less wages ; but just as long as 
business houses can hire girls and wo- 
men for half or two-thirds the sum they 
would have to ‘pay men for like duty, 
just so long will men find difficulty in 
getting employment and supporting their 
families. 

The points which I wish to make are 


these : That in order to become suc- 


By 


VERY lover of Scott will remember 
Jeanie Dean's pathetic pleading 
with the Queen for her sister's life, in 
The Heart of Midlothian. Jeanie con- 
cludes her eloquent plea for mercy by 
saying that when the hour of trouble 
and of death comes ‘‘ then it isna what 
we hae dune for oursells but what we 
hae dune for others, that we think on 
maist pleasantly.’" Do we all realize 
that each day brings with it, for most 
people, opportunities to do these things 
will think on maist pleasantly’? ? 
All education, all culture, should have 
as an ultimate object the happiness, the 
good of others. Education, culture, 
self-development, are not of themselves 
the worthiest objects in life. They are 
the indi- 
vidual for usefulness and service. 


requirements necessary to 


We are coming to realize the great 
truth so finely phrased by ‘‘Junius’’ 
that ‘‘really to enlighten the under- 
standing, corrects and enlarges the 
heart.’’ All may not have equal op- 
portunity for helping others, but to 
even the humblest is given the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of helping in 


For Others—Not Ourselves 


H. 


cessful in business, a woman must make 
many sacrifices ; and that if she fully 
realized how many and how great they 
must inevitably be, she would hesitate 
before going out to face them. Again, 
if women were paid a just and regular 
equivalent for their home work, instead 
of a few dollars now and then, they 
would take a pleasanter view of house- 
work and the family and home life 
would be much happier in consequence. 


We need 
a broader sympathy, one that recog- 


some way his fellow-beings. 


nizes, cheers, and helps those striving 
for the better, in every walk of life, in 
the depths as well as on the heights. 

The world is full of those that need 
help, who have no resource in affliction, 
no consolation when the hours that 
bring reflection come, no happiness in 
age. It is only by the stimulus of 
sympathy that aspiration is strongly 
stirred. All sympathy, all love, is at 
its best a desire to make others happier 
and better. This is true, even in the 
sacred personal relations between hus- 
band and wife, parent and child. . The 
maxim that ‘‘ Charity begins at home’’ 
is often used as a justification of selfish- 
ness. But that service should begin at 
home is not an assertion or a justifi- 
cation of selfishness. - The instincts of 
love, while they do not limit, should 
certainly direct service. There is noth- 
ing more beautiful than lor 
those we love. There is no more 
blessed privilege than the opportunity 
to make them better by our love, and 
happier by our service. 


to live 
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Tired Hands 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 


Folded they lie upon her tranquil breast, 

My mother’s tired hands, their labor done ; 
Knotted and scarred in battles they have won, 
Worn to the quick by love’s unkind behest. 
Pulseless they lie, while from the crimson west 

A flood of glory from the setting sun 

Shines on her face ; I hear the deep ‘‘ well done,’’ 
God’s angelus that calls her soul to rest. 


Found is the Holy Grail of knightly quest 


Here in her home, where such brave deeds were done 


As knight ne’er saw, since chivalry begun. 
She suffered, toiled, and died, God knows the rest. 
And if Christ’s crown shines not above her cross 


Then all is loss, immeasurable loss. 


Boys and Housework 


By SusAN Brown ROBBINS 


O* the first morning of my visit, as 


we arose from the table, -] was a 
little surprised to see the young son of 
the house, a boy of sixteen or so, quite 
as a matter of course, begin to help 
clear the table. My wonder grew as | 
saw the handy way in which he assisted 
all through the dish-washing, and 
seemed to know where all the dishes 
belonged. His mother and sister were 
not very strong, and what he did for 
them was really a help and was always 
done cheerfully. One day his sister had 
a headache andas he saw her starting 
upstairs to make the beds he said, ** I 


have made my bed, so you won't have’ 


to goup to my room.’’ As his room 
was on the third floor, this was a help, 
and his sister knew that the bed was 
made as well as she herself would’ have 
made it. 

No doubt cheerfulness and 
thoughtfulness resulted from his natu- 
rally good disposition, but the ability'to 


do the work so that it was a real help: 


and relief could not have come by na- 
ture, but must have been the outcome 
of careful training. The more I thought 
of it, the more I admired that mother’s 
wisdom in teaching her son to be a 
good housekeeper, and I thought of the 
blundering way in which many men help 
about the house. 

I know of another case where a 
mother was in poor health and her four 
sons did all the housework, even to the 
washing and ironing. What is more, 
they all grew up to be exceptionally 
smart men. May it not be that a knowl- 
edge of housework and the habit of 
doing it well is actually a help to a man 
in his work in the larger outside world ? 
Itis often little things that make the 
difference between success and failure, 
and housework is something in which 
one has to be careful about little things. 

Probably many mothers think there 
is no need to‘teach their boys house- 
work, but it seems to me that it 


is more necessary than some of the 
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studies they have to go through with at 
school. Most men at some time in 
their lives are called upon to help in the 
house, and if they had wise training 
when they were young, they will be 
much more likely to give that help 
efficiently and without grumbling. 

In families where there are more girls 


than boys it is still well for the boys to 


know how to do certain things properly, 
such as making beds, sweeping, doing 
dishes, and cooking a few simple 
things. Even if there seems to be no 
prospect that such ability will ever be 


of use to the boy, the time may come 
when he will rejoice in its possession. 

There is one thing which it seems to 
me that every boy should be taught to 
do as regularly as he gets up in the 
morning, and that is to open all the 
windows in his room, providing it does 
not storm, and spread open the sheets 
and blankets on his bed and put the 
pillows where they will air. Neatness 
and hygiene demand that this be done, 
and if he does it, it takes but a moment 
and it saves some one else a tripto his 
room for the purpose. 


Soul Communion 


By MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT 


My soul to-day sails far away, 
To meet my loved one’s gentle heart ; 
And though such distance lies between, 
Our spirits do not seem apart. 
I almost seem to hear his voice, 
To see the love light in his eyes, 
And feel his soft, white hand clasp mine, 
To lead my soul to Paradise. 


How sweet to feel that he is near, 

And know our spirits cannot part, 
That distance cannot separate, 

Or take from me my love’s true heart. 
The sweet communion of our souls 

Will make us feel each other near, 
And teach us, in the whole wide world, 

There is no other half so dear. 


His voice is sweeter to my ear 
Than any music ever heard ; 

His smile fills me with more delight 
Than any other’s sweetest word - 

’Tis the embodiment of soul, 
Revealing his whole heart to me. 

Oh, how, when I am far away, 
With my loved one I long to be! 
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The Thrifty Woman 


By Mary MuRKLAND HALEY 


HE woman who will take thought, 
and more especially forethought, 
in details of household management, 
may save herself much in money and in 
wear of nerve and muscle which is 
wasted by her less prudent sisters. But 
plan she never so wisely, she is after all 
more or less at the mercy of those un- 
calculating ones. 

The thrifty woman does not intend 
when she has a letter to dispatch in 
haste, to be hindered by lack of writing 
materials or the final touch of postage 
stamp. But what is she to do, if, on 
sitting down at her desk, she finds that 
her last guest has used her stamps and 
mislaid her note paper ? 

If the thrifty woman live in the 
country, far from the semi-daily grocer 
and the possibility of ‘‘ sending the 
children out ’* for the emergency spool 
of thread or bottle of paregoric, her well- 
stored shelves and closets invite the in- 
cursions of careless neighbors, who 
‘*knew Mrs. C. never is out of any- 
thing.’’ 

If she be an economist of time, and 
thus incur the reproach of having more 
leisure than usually pertains to women 


in her circumstances, she is the prey of 
the morning caller who doesn’t ‘‘ mind 
coming here at any hour, for, as I tell 
people, Mrs. C. is so systematic she 
never seems to have any work to do’’ 
or she is invited to contribute liberally 
to other people’s church fairs, because 
she ‘‘ has plenty of time.”’ 

Such services may be given ungrudg- 
ingly in every case; but that does 
not alter the fact that in the long run 
they represent a drain on her pocket- 
book and her nervous force which 
would not have been demanded of her 
but for her actual superiorities in ex- 
ecutive matters. 

But when a thrifty woman came toa 
philosopher, making her moan in some 
such words as these I have written, the 
philosopher said, ‘‘Well, would you 
rather be the other kind of woman?” 
And, on reflection, the thrifty woman 
owned that, as of old, virtue is its own 
reward. 

But still,’ she persisted, do 
think there ought to be some social 
adjustment by which the economist 
might be saved from becoming a pro- 
moter of thriftlessness in others. *’ 


Evening 


By WILL SKALING 


‘Tis dusk of eve, the stars are faintly beaming, 
Above this earth the night-bird shrilly calls. 


Dian the pale, her weird light brightly gleaming, 
While still and faint the darkness gently falls. 
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Mothers in Council 


In the Springfield (Mass.) Mothers’ Club 


SUGGESTION 
By HARRIET HopkKINs 
- i papa say he knew Margery 
would be a good little girl? 
Then Margery will be a good little girl.”’ 

These were the words of a four-year- 
old upon hearing her mother read from 
the absent father’s letter assurances of 
faith in the good behavior of his daugh- 
ter. So early does the child heart re- 
spond to the expectation of those whom 
it loves and by whom it is loved. 

‘*England expects every man to do 
his duty,’’ said Nelson, and how well 
every man did his duty, the veriest 
schoolboy knows. Who shall say, in 
each of these instances, how far the per- 
formance was conditioned by the ex- 
pectation? For suggestibility is as old 
as human nature itself. 

Whatever good has been wrought by 
the Christian Scientists, faith-healers, 
mind-curers, and menticulturists, has 
undoubtedly been due to the excellent 


use which they have made of suggestion. 


Wise physicians of whatever guild recog- 
nize that in this power they have a most 
effective ally. A prominent school of 
psychologists maintains that hypnetism 
is but the exaggeration of facts occur- 
ring in the normal state ; and that the 
difference between hypnotic and ordi- 
nary suggestion is one of degree and 
not of quality. 

All the imitative acts, school fads 
and collection fads, with which the his- 
tory of child life is replete, are really 
due to suggestion ; for imitation is but 
the outward motor expression of a psy- 
chic state of which suggestion is the 


One case of chorea or stammer- 
ing among school children is often 
enough to start a half dozen cases among 
its near neighbors. 


cause, 


In cases where the 
suggestion at once works itself out into 
some overt action, it is more easily 
traced than in those subtler cases which 
involve mental and moral changes of 
slower process but more permanent 
duration. 

For this reason I have had some diffi- 
culty in collecting data for a paper on 
the use of suggestion as a means of 
moral education. It is in so many in- 
stances almost impossible to say from 
what source suggestions come, or to 
what extent we are modified by them, 
although probably most of us feel that 
we are parts of ail the lives we have 
ever touched. I sent questions to forty 
people ranging in age from sixteen to 
seventy. The younger members of the 
group — those under twenty — feel that 
suggestions from comrades and friends 
have had more effect upon them than 
those of their elders. The maturer 
members of the group are most emphatic 
in their testimony to the good or harm 
wrought by the faith or lack of faith 
shown in them by parents and teachers. 

A. ‘The influence of my mother’s 
suggestion upon both disposition and 
character was greater than that of all 
others combined. She always gave me 
approbation, not exactly praise ; but I 
was conscious of her approval. I find 
it hard to say how far such approbation 
or suggestion of belief in me was the 
cause of good conduct or the result of 


it.’’ Probably both. 
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B. ‘‘I believe I was just what my 
parents thought me to be, and that asa 
result of their thinking. If they had 
said more about my good qualities, I 
think I should have developed them to 
a greater degree.’’ 

C. ‘‘I was sensitive and could not 
bear to be thought ill of. I remember 
once hearing my father say my mind 
was not nearly as good as my brother's. 
He went on philosophically comparing 
us until it seemed as if a black pall had 
fallen over me and blotted out the sun- 
light forever. I felt that I was an inferi- 
or being and it was no use to try. I 
crept into bedand cried myself to sleep.”’ 

D. ‘‘ The oft affirmed opinion of a 
certain person that I was homely and 
awkward made me shrink from strangers 
and helped to form a habit of self- 
depreciation which is not yet overcome, 
and which has in many ways been a 
hindrance to my progress.’’ 

E. ‘‘When I was disciplined as a 
child, the word xaughty was frequently 
used ; even when the offense was a 
slight one, due to carelessness or 
thoughtlessness, the same stamp was 
put upon it as upon graver offenses by 
this word zaughty. I try not to use 
the word when disciplining my own 
children, for I remember the distrust of 
self engendered by it, out of all propor- 
tion to the offense.”’ 

F. ‘‘No official suggestion of any 
kind has ever had any effect on me so 
faras | know. The most valuable sug- 
gestions that have come to me have 
come from people who did not know it, 
or who thought they were suggesting 
something else.’’ This matter of un- 
conscious suggestion seems to me the 
core of the subject. It is dreadful to 
contemplate, but we cannot get away 
from it. We are all walking sugges- 
tions, all the time, whether we will or not. 
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Another witness: ‘‘My family be- 
lieved that I was lazy, irresponsible, 
untrustworthy. I had absolute confi- 
dence in them, and had no belief in 
myself. I was never told good things 
about myself, and did not imagine there 
were any good things to be told. I 
would, from time to time, make desper- 
ate efforts to be different, but quite 
without success. The greater the family 
grief and despair of my ever being bet- 
ter, the greater my own hopelessness 
grew. I should believe now that my 
character was really what they thought 
it, at that time, except for this fact : Out- 
side of the family I was punctual, relia- 
ble, trustworthy, faithful,— all, in fact, 
that I was zof in the family. 1 now be- 
lieve the case was almost purely one of 
suggestion. I was what it was plain 1 
was expected to be. I did not try 
harder outside the family than inside. 
I was simply another person.”’ 

A young woman who took high honors 
in Smith College told me that prior to 
going to college, she had always sup- 
posed herself below par intellectually. 
This was due to the depreciative tone 
which her father habitually used when 
speaking of her or of any of her efforts. 
The success of her later career she con- 
siders directly traceable to a teacher 
in Smith College, who enthusiastically 
commended her and her work. Yet, 
even now, she says that occasionally 
she reverts to her childhood idea of 
herself and, for the time being, her 
faculties seem paralyzed. This case 
furnishes significant proof of the harm 
that may be done a sensitive child 
by unfortunate suggestions repeated 
until they leave permanent brain im- 
pressions. 

To the question, ** Has suggestion 
ever acted by contraries?’’ I have the 
following answers : — 
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‘* Being accused of visiting a cousin 
on our way home from school, when we 
had not done so, suggested to us that 
the thing was possible ; and accordingly 
we did it several times afterward.”’ 
Another: ‘‘Some one’s strong belief 
that I was going to tell a lie, once 
frightened me into a lie, when I had 
meant to confess the whole truth.’’ A 
gentleman told me that upon seeing for 
the first time the newly posted ordi- 
nance in the street cars, he was seized 
with an almost uncontrollable desire to 
violate it, although expectoration is en- 
tirely foreign to his habits or needs. 

Ina hall at Harvard, a notice was put 
up forbidding the striking of matches. 
A certain student, to whom it had never 
occurred to strike matches there, nor 
had he ever seen anyone else do it, said 
he actually had to keep his hands in his 
pockets and rush through that hall at a 
breakneck pace to keep from doing it 
when that sign was up. He finally 


begged to have it removed, declaring 
that he certainly should have to strike 
matches there if that sign was not taken 
down. 


The classic illustration of the mother 
who, upon going out, told her children 
not to put beans in their noses, is typ- 
ical. They would have been exceed- 
ingly inapt, unnatural children, had they 
not turned her negative into a positive 
suggestion. I believe we develop an 
immense amount of latent mischief and 
rebellion in our children by suggestions 
of this kind. By our negative com- 
mands and by our suspicions we sug- 
gest to them ways of wrongdoing and 
methods of duplicity which would never 
have occurred to them without our help. 

What, then, are the practical deduc- 
tions to be made from this study, which 
shall help us in our individual prob- 
lem as parents? All agree that a spirit 


of sympathy and comradeship between 
parent and child is of prime importance 
in securing the best results with sug- 
gestion. Otherwise the suggestion is 
likely to be received with suspicion. 
One father says: ‘‘I believe when par- 
ents are comrades of their children they 
have more power than all other com- 
rades combined. They fail on the points 
where their comradeship fails.’’ If the 
child is strong-willed, and the point to 
be gained a difficult one, care should be 
taken to choose a moment when the 
child is in his best mood, and, of course, 
be sure that the parent’s mood matches 
that ofthe child. If the child habitually 
lives in an atmosphere of love and con- 
fidence, he will be as open to suggestion 
as flowers to sunshine. 

But it is not a question of whether we 
shall educate by suggestion or not. We 
it whether we w7// or not. 
We may, however, to a certain extent, 


shall do 


determine the nature of those sugges- 
tions, whether they shall reinforce and 
put springs under the child’s own best 
impulses, or shall set as an opposing 
force, a dead weight to be overcome, if 
at all, with tremendous loss of power. 
The bits of personal history which have 
been given, furnish examples of both 
sorts. 

Guyan says, ‘‘ Every statement made 
aloud upon the mental state of a child 
immediately plays the rdle of a sugges- 
tion.’ The brain impressions received 
by the repeated exclamation of the par- 
ent, ‘‘ You naughty, naughty boy,’’ can 
hardly fail to do immeasurable harm. 
The child feels and looks the naughty 
Un- 


less he has already become hardened by 


boy you make him believe he is. 


repeated accusations of a similar charac- 
ter, his facial expressions and bodily 
attitude reflect the attributes fixed upon 
him. A child of seven, who had been 
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thus branded, brought his mother to a 
realizing sense of the mischief she was 
doing, by one day replying to her, ‘‘I 
used to be a good boy, didn’t 1, mamma? 
I remember when I| was a /it/e boy you 
used to tell papa almost every night that 
I had been sweet all day.’ Think of 
it! a child of seven trying to eke comfort 
from the approbation he had received 
when he was little. But some one says, 
‘* How shall I commend a child who is 
continually doing what he knows he 
ought not to do?’’ If there be such a 
child, it is evident that his training 
should have begun earlier, but he must 
be taken as he is. Guyan says, ‘* The 
moral art of suggestion is the art of 
modifying an individual by persuading 
him that he is, or may be, other than 
he is.”’ 

One of the vital things in moral edu- 
cation is to make the child feel that 
he is capable of good and incapable of 
evil, in order to make him actually so ; 
to make him believe that he has a strong 
will, in order to give him strength of 
will, One cannot tell a child that he 
has done well when both you and he 
know that he has not; but, as one 
mother puts it, there is usually some- 
thing one may say, if only : ** | wouldn't 
have thought that of you. You would 
not have done such a thing had you 
been a year older. 1 am sure you will 
never do it again.’’ Do not identify 
the child with the wrongdoing so that 
he cannot get away from it ; but leave 
him with a strong, mental picture of 
himself doing right, should similar cir- 
cumstances again arise. To believe in 
the moral weakness or wickedness of 
any one is to make him weaker and 
more wicked. 

It is highly important that we have 
no total depravity theory for our chil- 
dren, but that we really think well of 
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them, not merely speak well. No one 
can permanently convey a belief which 
he has not. We may need to practice 
a little auto-suggestion to begin with. 

Guyan says again, ‘‘ Assume that 
your children are as good as you really 
wish them to be. 


” 


One mother says, 
‘*T give my children to understand that 
I expect great things from them, but, 
when they make mistakes, I am lenient ; 
they have so much to learn.’’ It is well 
not to dwell toc much on these mistakes, 
but assume that they are as sorry for 
them as we are, and leave them with 
the feeling that the repetition of the 
mistake is impossible. Mesmerize them, 
so to speak, into right doing. There 
is a school in Paris which actually claims 
to do this ; and if the statistics which it 
gives out are correct, the method is 
certainly worth considering in the case 
of abnormal juvenile offenders. The 
hypnotists say that better results are 
secured when the operator himself does 
the thing he wishes the subject to do; 
that is, if he grasps a chair and says, 
‘*Do as I do,”’ the patient grasps it 
much more firmly than if the command 
had been given without the example. 
This is another fact allying hypnotic to 
ordinary suggestion, for it must be ad- 
mitted that the suggestion that out- 
weighs and outlives all others is that of 
example. This is contagious, as per- 
vasive as the atmosphere, and acts as 
unconsciously as contagion always does. 
‘A child daily watching another hu- 
man being living something, will be 
initiated into its inner mystery.”’ 

A few years ago, a great deal was 
said and written about heredity. It 
was and is such a convenient thing to 
throw the responsibility of one’s evil 
doings upon his ancestors. To-day the 
student of social problems puts his em- 
phasis not on heredity, but upon envi- 
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ronment, atmosphere, personal example. 
This constant suggestion of example will 
surely and permanently tinge the whole 
fabric of our children’s lives. The rad- 
ical thing in the training of our own 
children would be to begin with their 
grandmothers. It may be a little late 
for that, but it is never too late to work 
with their parents. Whenever we 
straighten a tangle in the web of our 
own lives, we may expect that the web 
of the little lives will run the more 


smoothly for it, and in the good time 
coming, when the suggestion of exam- 
ple shall always reinforce that of precept, 
the doctrine of the natural goodness 
of the human heart may even creep into 
the creed in place of that of total de- 
pravity. When the evolution of the 
race has reached a stage where the sub- 
conscious self suggests only such things 
as we are willing to see reflected in our 
children, the task of training them will 
be comparatively easy. 


Child-Life in Foreign Countries— I] 


INDIA 


By LaurRA IRVING HEATHFIELD 


| we do the little boys and girls in 

India compare with the bright, 
happy, merry children in our American 
homes? Have they the same home 
care, the same advantages of education, 
the same means of learning to be men 
and women in the highest sense? Let 
us first look at the life of the boy in 
India. 

Study commences for him when he is 
about five or six years of age, when he 
is sent to school, or, in more rare in- 
stances, has a master at home, who 
teaches him with several of the neigh- 


bors’ children, thus making up a class- 


of eight or ten boys. Imagine the boys 
sitting ona raised platform on the house 
porch, the master sitting at the other 
end holding a stick in his hand, and 
watching them as they sway their bodies 
backward and forward as they study. 
Boys are frequently married when 
only five or six years old, but some de- 
lay the marriage until the boy is about 
nine, and sometimes until he is fifteen 


or sixteen, but then his little bride must 
not be more than four or five. 

The Hindoo little ones are as fond of 
games as are the children in more happy 
countries, many of their toys being 
made of clay, brilliantly colored. Some 
of the games are similar to those our 
boys love —a kind of football, cup and 
ball, mock battles with swords, flying 
kites, and the like. 

The birth of a boy is an occasion of 
rejoicing, and he is loved and _ petted, 
while the birth of a poor little girl is 
supposed to be sent as a punishment to 
the mother for some sin that she has 
committed in a former state. Certainly 
the boys have a monopoly of all the 
good things. 

Now let us consider girl-life in India, 
and first we must speak of the birth and 
the terrible fact of female infanticide. 
Far different from such an event in our 
American homes, the birth of a girl 
baby is neither desired nor welcomed, 
and horrifying numbers of girl babies 
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are destroyed every year; inquiry in 
one town discovered that every female 
infant had been destroyed, the inhab- 
itants freely saying that they had killed 
every girl born in their village. 

For the first few years of her life the 
Hindoo girl has few toys and almost no 
idea of play ; some of them have dolls 
made of baked mud, and they prize 
them as highly as our little maids prize 
the beautiful dolls with large blue eyes 
and flaxen hair that look as if they were 
almost real. The Hindoos throw some 
of their dead into the Ganges river, and 
in imitation of this custom, at certain 
seasons, these ‘‘litthe mothers’’ carry 
their dolls to the sacred Ganges and 
consign them to the water. For three 
months they have no litthe mud babies 
to love, and when the year comes around 
they go through the same sad ceremony 
with their new dolls. 

When the missionaries first went to 
India and wished the girls to attend 
school, they were asked : ‘*‘ What is the 
use of sending girls to school? They 
cannot learn any more than a sheep.” 
One native pointing to a horse said : 
‘* Sir, could that horse learn to read ?"’ 

‘*No,"’ said the missionary. 

‘* Well, if an intelligent animal like a 
horse cannot learn to read, how do you 
think a woman can learn ?’’ 

In the eastern countries the children’s 
parents betroth them when very young 
to some one of their own) selection ; 
often the little girl has never seen the 
one to whom she is to be married — he 
may be an old man, he may be de- 
formed, perhaps cross and unkind, and, 
in some dreadful cases, a leper. 

All the sons bring their wives, and, 
they often have several, home to their 
father’s house, and all are under the 
control of the mother-in-law. In these 
no attempt is made to make 
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a joyful home-coming for the little bride, 
and no effort has been made to beautify 
the place. The room may be, perhaps, 
six feet square, with clay floors and 
walls, there is a cot with a cotton com- 
fortable, a box for her clothes, a vessel 
containing oil and a twisted wick for a 
lamp, a mill, a few dishes, and a fire- 
place. 

The little child-wife, often less than 
cight years old, becomes a sort of sery 
ant for all the women ; she has to pre- 
pare her husband's meals, and often has 
to rise very early in the morning to 
grind the wheat from which his bread is 
made. When all is ready she calls her 
lord, who is probably on the roof of the 
house smoking or talking with his neigh 
bors ; then, instead of sitting down to 
the table, she takes her place as servant 
and waits upon him, fans him if he is 
warm, and after he has finished gathers 
up the fragments for her own meal. 

The life of a Hindoo widow is infi 
nitely worse than that of a Hindoo wife. 
As soon as the husband is dead, a cruel 
class of women, the barbers’ wives, 
shave the head of the widow, drag oft 
any ornaments she may wear, often tear 
ing the flesh in the operation, and some- 
times, where the arms are encircled with 
gold or silver bracelets, pounding the 
metal till it breaks, thus bruising the 
tender flesh. During the entire funeral 
time the litthe widow barbarously 
treated, After the husband's body has, 
been burned, she is put into a dark 
room to stay for fourteen days, having 
only such food as may be thrown to her 
by the children of the family. The 
poor little thing's life is absolutely 
hopeless now, as the husband's death is 
supposed to be a result of the wife's 
sins. It is almost impossible to con- 
ceive of the vast suffering of the child 
widows of India, even when we know 
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there are 79,000 of these widows under 
nine years of age, 669,000 under eight- 
een years of age, and 24,000,000 wid- 
ows in all. 

As the missionaries gain admission to 
the zenanas, and the ‘‘ Light of the 
Gospel’’ spreads among the people, the 
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condition of the little ones will grow less 
and less hopeless and dreary, and we 
will hope that the time is not so very 
distant when the laugh of the Hindoo 
girl will be as bright, sparkling, and 
merry as that of her paler-faced sister in 
America. 


quiet of our pleasant little town 

was invaded one sunny June morn- 
ing by a charming messenger, a wee 
maiden bearing notes on novel tricolor 
paper, tied lavishly with patriotic rib- 
bons. The proud recipients discovered 
that they were invitations toa ‘‘ Fourth 
of July Dinner.”’ 

An arch of evergreens had been built 
over the gate and adorned with numer- 
ous small flags, which fluttered bravely 
in the light breeze on Independence 
morn. The wide piazza had a festive 
appearance with its loyal flags and bright 
awnings. Here lemonade and sand- 
wiches were alter the tennis 
games, a cheery young woman arrayed 
in national costume as ‘‘ Columbia”’ 
presiding. 

A huge American flag and a fierce 
looking eagle, the latter kindly loaned 
by Captain Malcolm, gave patriotic color 
to the parlor, where ona small table was 
an artistically arranged bouquet of white 
lilies and American flags. 


served 


In recognition of the day the decora- 
tions of the dining room were red, 
white, and blue. Though the room 
was lighted by the glorious sun, high in 
the heavens at this hour, red, white, 
and blue candles were used merely for 
decorative effects. Above the table gay 


On Independence Day 


By ADELE K. JOHNSON 


bunting in the tricolors of patriotism 
was arranged in the form of a large star. 
Festive bunting was also employed at 
the windows. 

A screen of flowers placed in front of 
Wire 
netting filled the panels and the flowers 
were thrust through this. It required 
an abundance of flowers, patience, and 
time, but the effect was excellent and 
the idea novel. 

The flowers in the windows, on the 
mantel, the screen and the dinner table 
were of the national colors, vivid red 
and snowy white geraniums and blue 
forget-me-nots being chosen. 


the fireplace was very attractive. 


Tissue 
paper in the United States colors was 
draped around the jardiniéres both here 
and on the piazza. 

The sideboard scarf on this occasion 
was of white linen elaborately embroid- 
The table linen was fine 
and pure white. Tiny silk flags were 
selected for souvenirs at this holiday 
dinner. Dainty blue and white china 
was appropriately used. The menu 
cards displayed the loyal American 
colors and a picture of one of the ‘‘ Old 
Continentals.”’ 

Among the many new ideas Elsie, 
the fair daughter of the hostess, had 
learned in a recent visit to a city relative, 
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was that of having patriotic music be- 
tween the courses, by invisible musi- 
cians ; Yankee Doodle,’’ The Star 
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Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘ America,’’ and 
even that colored song made famous by 
our soldiers at San Juan. The wise 
maiden knew it was the time, the effect, 
that was of paramount importance, 
therefore the musicians were merely two 
old colored men, but ah! they knew 
their violins. Their sweet music was 
one of the greatest pleasures of the day. 


MENU 


Potato Soup 
‘* Give us a taste of your quality.”’ 
Hamlet. 
Roast Lamb 
Green Corn Baked Caulitlower 
‘‘Itis not the quantity of the meat, but the 
cheerfulness of the guests, which makes a Feast; 
at the feast of the Centaurs, they ate with one 
hand and had their drawn swords in the other; 
where there is no peace there can be no Feast."’ 
Clarendon. 


Raspberry Sherbet 
‘** Cheerful looks make every dish a feast."’ 
Massinger. 
Cabbage Salad 
‘* The turnpike road to people’s hearts, I find, 
Lies through their mouths, or I mistake man- 
kind.” ‘eter Pindar. 


Cocoanut Pudding Strawberry Sauce 


‘* Appetite comes with eating.”’ 


Vanilla Ice Cream Angel Cake 
Now I am in a holiday humor.” 
Shakespeare. 
Strawberry Sirup 
‘* Drink, pretty creature, drink.” 
Wordsworth. 
Bonbons 
** War is honorable 
In those who do their native rights maintain, 
In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak.”’ 
Joanne Baillie. 


Music 
**Ts there a heart that Music cannot melt ? ”’ 
Beattie. 
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Potato Soup 


Boil and mash six white potatoes, seasoning 
with one-quarter pound of butter, salt, pepper, 
and celery salt Heat one quart of milk to the 
boiling point and pour gradually into the pota- 
toes. Stir thoroughly and strain, heat the soup 
a few minutes. Just before serving, pour the 
hot soup over a beaten egg in tureen. 


Raspberry Sherbet 


Boil a pound of sugar and one quart of water 
for five minutes. Mash one quart of red rasp- 
berries. Add these and one cup of red currant 
juice to the cold sirup; now strain thoroughly 
through a cloth. Freeze, stirring constantly. 
Remove the dasher and add a meringue (one 
egg); serve in lemonade glasses. 


Cabbage Salad 


Choose smooth tomatoes as nearly of a size 
as possible. Cut off the stem end of the toma- 
toes, and carefully remove the seeds. Place on 
ice. When cold, fill the whole tomatoes with 
finely chopped white cabbage, seasoned with 
a tablespoonful of grated horse-radish, white 
pepper, and lemon juice, and place a little may- 
onnaise dressing on top. The salad thus served 
on blue china artistically combined our national 
colors. 


Strawberry Sauce 


Cream a quarter of a cup of butter with a 
cup of powdered sugar, add one mashed straw- 
berry, beat it well, add another, and so continue 
until the sauce isa beautiful red. Serve very 
cold. 

The ice cream, white, was served on blue 
china, a tiny flag being inserted in the center of 
each plate. 


Strawberry Sirup 

Mash and strain enough strawberries to make 
a cup of juice. Put a cup of water and one of 
granulated sugar over the fire, and stir until dis- 
solved, then boil ten minutes without stirring; 
add the strawberry juice, simmer fifteen minutes. 
Dilute with sufficient cold water to form a pleas- 
ant drink. Serve with shaved ice. Small china 
dishes which represented flags held the salted 
almonds. 

The bonbons on this national holiday 
were one of the confectioner’s triumphs, 
American flags, patriotic and delicious. 
They admirably explained the war”’ 
quotation which appeared on the menu 
at this course. 

The musicians began ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner."’ | The host gave the 
toast: — 

‘* Shout for the stars and stripes, 


” 


And glory in its fame. 


Adieu, loyal Americans ! 
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Janitors I Have Met, and Some Others 


VI.— HOUSEHOLD RETAINERS 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


T is of Rosa that I would speak now, 
Rosa, the young and consuming ; 
and of Wilhelmine, the reformer. 

Rosa came first in our affections. It 
was during our period of suburban resi- 
dence that she became a part of our 
domestic economy, though on second 
thought economy seems hardly the 
word. She was tall, and, while you 
could never have guessed it to look 
into her winsome, gentle face, I am sure 
that she was hollow all the way down. 
When I first gazed upon her I wondered 
why one so young (she was barely six- 
teen) and with such delicacy of feature 
should have been given feet so dispro- 
portionate in size. I know now that 
they were mere recesses, and that it 
was my fate for the time being to fill, 
or to try to fill, them. 

She came in the afternoon, and when 
after a portion of the roast had been 
devoted to the Precious Ones and their 
forbears, and an allotment of the pud- 
ding had been issued and dallied over, 
Rosa came on and literally demolished 
ona dead run every hope of to-mor- 
row’s stew, or hash, or a ‘‘ between- 
meal"’ for the Precious Ones —licked 
not only the platter, but the vegetable 
dishes, the gravy tureen, the bread 
board, and the pudding pan, clean, so 
to speak. At first we merely smiled 
indulgently and said : ‘‘ Poor thing, she 
is half starved and it is a pleasure to 
have her enjoy a good meal. She can’t 
keep it up, of course.”’ 

But this was simply bad judgment. 
At daybreak I hastened out for a new 


invoice of bread stuff and market sup- 
plies in order to provide for immediate 
wants. Rosa had rested well and was 
equal to the occasion. When I re- 
turned in the evening I found that our 
larder had been replenished and wrecked 
twice during my absence. The Little 
Woman had a driven, hunted look in 
her face, while Rosa was as winsome and 
gentle-featured, as sweet and placid in 
her consciousness of well being and do- 
ing, as a cathedral saint. In fact it 
always seemed to me that she never 
looked so like a madonna as she did 
immediately after destroying the better 
part of a two-dollar roast and such 
other trifles as chanced to be within 
reach in the hour of her strong require- 
ments. 

And these things she could do seven 
days in the week and as many times 


during each twenty-four hours as oppor- 
We 


were hopeful for days that it was only a 


tunity yielded to her purpose. 


temporary disaster and that we would 
eventually get her filled up, shoes and 
all. But days became weeks and weeks 
gathered themselves into months. Each 
morning Rosa came up winsome and 
glad to be alive —fresh as the dew on 
the currant bushes and ravenous as a 
Mohammedan at the end of Ramadan. 
It was no use. We gave it up at last 
and merely concerned ourselves with 
getting sufficient unto the day and 
moment. 

But there was another side to Rosa. 
She was willing to take counsel, in the 
matter of her labors, and profit by it. 
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Also she had no particular aversion to 
work, and she was beloved of the Pre- 
cious Ones. It is true she had no spe- 
cial regard for the fragility of queens- 
ware, but care in these matters is not 
expected even of old retainers ; as I have 
said, Rosa was in the flower of youth, 

It was not without regret, therefore, 
that we found she could not accompany 
us to the city. Her people did not 
wish her to become a part of the great 
metropolis in early youth, and were 
willing to do the best they could with 
her appetite at home until another 
near-by source of supplies could be 
found. So it was that Rosa passed out 
of our fortunes when we gave up subur- 
ban life and became dwellers in the 
Monte Cristo apartments. 

It was then that Wilhelmine came. 
A relative was to abide with us, and it 
seemed necessary to have somebody. | 
suggested that any employment bureau 
could doubtless supply us with just what 
we needed, and the Little Woman went 
down to see. 

I have never known exactly what her 
experiences were there though she has 
done her best to tell me. Her account 
lacked lucidity and connection, but from 
what I can gather piecemeal, she did not 
enjoy herself. However, the experi- 
ment resulted in something —a _ very 
old German individual in a short dress, 
stout of person, and no English worth 
mentioning. She came on us like a 
cyclone, and her speech was as a spring 
torrent involume. I happened to know 
one or two German words, and when 
incautiously I chanced to let her have a 
look at them she seized my hand and 
did a skirt dance. Then presently she 
ran out into the kitchen, took every- 
thing from every shelf, and rearranged 
the articles in a manner adapted to the 
uses of nothing human. 
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This was the beginning, and relent- 
lessly she pursued her course, backed 
up by a lifetime of experience, and the 
strong German traditions of centuries. 
The entire household was reorganized 
under her régime. The Litthe Woman 
and the Precious Ones were firmly di- 
rected, and I was daily called to account 
in a mixture of high-geared German and 
splintered English that was fairly amaz- 
ing in its quantity. Nothing was so 
trivial as to escape Wilhelmine. Like 
all great generals, she regarded even the 
minutest details as important, and I was 
handled with no less severity for cutting 
an extra slice of bread than for investing 
in a new rug for the front room. — For, 
let it be said now, Wilhelmine was eco- 
nomical and abhorred waste. Neither 
did she break the crockery, and, unlike 
Rosa, she did not eat. She was no 
longer young and growing, and the 
necessity of coaling-up every hour or 
two seemed to have gone by. 

But, alas! we would have preferred 
beautiful, young, careless larder-wreck- 
ing Rosa to Wilhelmine, the reformer. 
We would have welcomed her with joy, 
and surreptitiously in whispers we 
hatched plots to rid ourselves of the 
tyrant. Once I even went so far as to 
rebel and battle with her in the very 
sanctity of the kitchen itself. Not that 
Wilhelmine could not cook. In her 
own German cabbage-and-onion way she 
was resourceful, and the house reeked 
with her combinations until strong men 
shed tears, and even the janitor hurried 
by our door with bowed head. | never 
questioned her ability to cook, but in 
the matter of coffee she was hopeless. 
In the best German I could muster I 
told her so. I told her so several times 
so that it could sink in. I said it over 
forward and backward and sideways, 
in order to get the verbs right, and 
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when she was through denouncing me 
I said that I would give her an object 
lesson in making coffee ina French pot. 

Iam sure now that this was a mistake 
—that German blood could stand al- 
most anything in the world better thana 
French coffee pot, but at the time I did 
not recall the affairs and animosities of 
nations. I had other things to think of. 
I was employed in the delicate operation 
of extracting amber nectar by a tedious 
dripping process, and, simultaneously 
engaging with a rapid-fire German at 
short range. I understood very little 
of what she said, and what I did gather 
was not complimentary. I fired a vol- 
ley or two at last myself, and then re- 
treated in good order bearing the coffee 
pot. The coffee was a success, but it 
That 
night we wrote to Rosa and to her 
mother. We got no reply, and, after 
of anxious waiting, the Little 
Woman went out to discuss the situa- 
tion in But the family had 
moved, and there had been a very heavy 
snow. 


was obtained at too great a risk. 


days 
person. 


The Litthe Woman waded about 
nearly all day in pursuit of the new 
address. She learned it at last, but it 
was too late then to go any farther, so 
she came home and wrote again, only to 
get no reply. Then I tried my hand in 
the matter as follows :— 
LINES TO ROSA IN ABSENCE. 

Lady Rosa Vere de Smith, 

Leave your kin and leave your kith; 

Life without you is a mockery; 

Come once more and rend our crockery. 


Lady Rosa Vere de Smith, 

Life for us has lost its pith; 

You taught us how to prize you thus, 
And now you will not bide with us. 


Lady Rosa Vere de Smita, 

Have we no voice to reach you with? 
Come once more and wreck our larder; 
We will welcome you with ardor. 


I could have written more of this, 
perhaps, and I still believe it would have 
proved effective, but when I read aloud 
as far as written, the Litthe Woman 
announced that she would rather do 
without Rosa forever than to let a thing 
like that go through the mails. So it 
was suppressed, and Rosa was lost to 
us, I fear, for all time. 

But providence had not entirely for- 
gotten us, though its ways as usual were 
inscrutable. Wilhelmine, it seems, 
locked herself nightly in her room, and 
the locks being new and noiseless in the 
Monte Cristo apartments she could not 
realize when the key turned that she 
was really safely barred in. Hence it 
seems she continued to twist at the key 
which, being of a slender pattern, was 
one night wrenched apart and Wilhel- 
mine, alas! was only too surely fortified 
in her stronghold. When she realized 
this she, of course, became wildly vocif- 
erous. I heard the outburst and hasten- 
ing back found her declaring that she 
was lost without a doubt. That the 
house would certainly catch fire before 
she was released and that she would be 
burned like a rat in a trap. I called 
to her reassuringly, but it did no good. 
Then I climbed up on a chair set on top 
of a table, and looked at her over the 
transom. She had her wardrobe tied 
in a bundle all ready for the fire which 
she assured me was certain to come, 
though how she hoped to get her ward- 
robe out when she could not get herself 
out, or of what use it would be to her 
afterwards, was not clear. It was use- 
less to persuade her to go to bed and let 
me get a locksmith in the morning. I 
was convinced that she would carry on 
all night like a forgotten dachshund, 
unless she was released. It was too late 
to find a locksmith and I did not wish 
to take the janitor into the situation. 
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I got a screw-driver and handed it 
over to her telling her to unscrew the 
lock. But by this time she had reached 
a state where she did not know one end 
of the implement from another. She 
merely looked at it helplessly and con- 
tinued to leap about and bewail her fate 
loudly and in mixed tongues. 

I saw at last that I must climb over 
thetransom. Itwas small, and I ama 
I looked at the size of it and 
then considered my height and shoul- 
der measure. Then I made the effort. 

I could not go through feet first, and 
to go through a transom head first is 
neither dignified nor exhilarating. When 
I was something more than half through 


large man. 


I pawed about in the air head down in 
a vain effort to reach a little chiffonier 
in Wilhelmine’s room. She watched 
me with interest to see how near I could 
come to it, and by some mental process 
it dawned upon her at last that she 
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could help matters by pushing it toward 
me. Having reached this conclusion 
the rest was easy, for she was as strong 
as an ox and swung the furniture toward 
me like a toy. Five minutes later | 
had unscrewed the lock and Wilhelmine 
was free. So were we, for when I threw 
the lock into a drawer with a few choice 
German had_ been 
practicing for just such an emergency, 
Wilhelmine seized upon her bundles, 


remarks which | 


already packed, and, vowing that she 
would abide in no place where she could 
not lie down in the security of strong 
and hard twisting keys, she disappeared, 
strewing the stairway with German verbs 
We 


saw her no more, and in two wecks, by 


and expletives in her departure. 


constant airing, we had our culinary 
to 
degree that the flat on the floor above 


memories of her reduced such a 


found a tenant, and carbolic acid was 
no longer needed in the halls. 


The Abandoned Farm 


By HELEN 


HIS is the tale of a house so thor- 
oughly abandoned as to be almost 

past reconstruction ; yet in which, for 
three summer months, happiness so 
abounded that the seed sown means a 
plentiful crop in prospect for another 
year. It stood on the hillside, a quarter 
mile perhaps from the home described in 
our last number ; asquare, old-fashioned, 
comfortable house once owned by a 
prosperous farmer whose sons made for 
the West, followed by the entire family. 
The hillside at the back of the house 
was chiefly sheep pasture. The farm 
itself lay in the valley and deserves a 
paper all its own, since it had been 
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bought by an energetic young woman 
who believed that farming, even in New 
England, could be made to pay, and 
proved it to the mingled amazement 
and disapproval of her critical neighbors. 
With capital enough to dare experiment, 
each step had been so carefully taken 
that her acres responded in a quality of 
crop such as even the rich valley land 
had never yielded. ** A man’s farming 
after all,’’ the old farmers said, wagging 
their heads, since it had gone about 
that she took frequent counsel with a 
thordéughly trained and enthusiastic be- 
liever in New England possibilities, a 
graduate of an agricultural college and 
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a prover of his theories, on a show farm 
in the next county. 

It was the mistress of this farm, who, 
as she looked up to the old house still 
habitable in spite of wandering Kanucks 
and their methods during temporary 
possession, remembered the Working 
Girls’ Club, one of her dearest interests in 
the big city from which she had fled, and 
wished that some of its members might 
taste some little portion of her own con- 
tent. Thought and action had never 
been far apart with her, and soon a plan 
began to shape. 

A model country rest for working 
girls? Not in the least. There was 
neither time nor money at present for 
any elaborate experiment, 
none for endowment. 


certainly 
But a continuous 
three-months’ picnic was perfectly possi- 
ble, since friends on whom she could con- 
fidently rely in these directions would 
pay the larger part of the bills. The 
creamery man who took her milk guar- 
anteed to supply all the skim milk needed 
in cooking, and she herself would furnish 
the unskimmed for drinking. Eggs, 
vegetables, and the rest abounded. 
The commissary department was the 
least of the difficulties. A resident 
somebody must be had, however, not 
as duenna, but as general overseer of 
the home. And while she pondered 
this most essential and most difficult 
question it answered itself. A maiden 
aunt who had just come up for a sum- 
mer’s rest, after a winter of dissipation 
in a social settlement, decided that rest 
came most decidedly in change of occu- 
pation, and that this was an unequaled 
opportunity for proving her theory. 
She proved it. When the house had 
been cleaned,—and silence must cover 
the appalling nature of this process, 
natural decay and Kanuck methods 
having made a problem which is not to 
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be described,—the carpenter patched 
where patching must be, the stove 
man put up a vast old-fashioned cooking 
stove, and the crockery man who 
‘‘hired out’’ sets to the camp meeting 
by the river consented to the same 
plan for the girls. 

Last, and an even more beneficent 
loan, came three Aladdin ovens from a 
city iriend, to be returned for winter 
use in a Mission Cooking school, and 
thus the battle with the old stove was 
reduced to its simplest terms. The 
furniture man succumbed to a power he 
had never before faced, and thus dining 
room and kitchen had their quota of 
chairs and tables, and bedrooms had 
cots and washstands with drawers. 
Then followed a descent upon the sew- 
ing society, and the astonished sewers 
for Home Mission barrels found them- 
selves stitching unnumbered yards of 
muslin for sash curtains. 

‘‘It is Home Mission work just the 
same,’’ the maiden aunt said cheerfully, 
‘‘only alittle nearer home.’’ And this 
thought so wrought upon a stout and 
comfortable widow of forty, that she 
agreed then and there to provide part 
of the home-made bread, and to loan 
her own parlor organ for three months. 

‘It'll be a mercy to the neighbors,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Jared always said I never 
got anything but groans out of it, and 
it does seem to wheeze with me the 
worst way. Maybe it won't with the 
girls.”’ 

It was at this Union sewing society 
that the wide-awake minister of what 
he called the ‘‘ Everyday Church,’’ 
suggested a three-months’ loan exhibi- 
tion of sitting room furniture, selected 
from the wish-we-could- get -rid-of-it 
stock His 
plan worked successfully, barring the 
fact of an extraordinary number of little 


common to most houses. 
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tables so small and so feeble on their 
legs that they fell over at a look, as it 
were. But they served a turn as very 
unreliable bedside tables, while only 
solid approval met the other contribu- 
tions. 

One, an enormous old rosewood sofa, 
was covered with faded red velvet and 
bulging with carved fruits and flowers 
unknown in either horti- or flori-culture. 
There were armchairs to match, num- 
bers of wicker rockers, and deep-seated 
chairs that brought things down to the 
present generation. Some good process 
prints, a few bowls and vases for flowers, 
a big jute rug for the center of the room, 
the border a width of matting, completed 
the comfortable and most inviting sitting 
room, the final touch being the laying 
of the fire in the open chimney place, a 
garnishing of asparagus boughs in a 
ginger jar occupying the foreground. 

The Shaker community, some miles 
away, provided eight small rockers, 
eight being the number of inmates fixed 
upon as the largest that could well be 
handled, and on the city side great ex- 
pectation filled the souls of the club as 
they realized that a dream had come 
true, and that ‘‘ Picnic House’’ was 
making ready for them. 

‘*Not another thing,’’ the maiden 
aunt said smilingly but decisively to a 
deputation from the sewing society offer- 
ing more of everything. ‘‘It’sa picnic, 
and they must meet picnic conditions. 
I want to find out what stuff they are 
really made of, and the less there is to fuss 
with in the house, the more they can be 
out of doors—and that is the main 
thing. Each will have a certain duty, 
but first of all comes getting all the 
rest and all the fun that can be had. You 
will all see chances for helping them 
along. And if there are more than we 
plan for now, we will fall back for beds 


on cases stuffed with hay. I have slept 
on them many atime in summer camps, 
and they are almost as sweet as hemlock 
sprays, and distinctly more comforta- 
ble.”’ 

Thus it was that this abandoned farm- 
house came suddenly into new life. 
That the neighbors counted it haunted, 
made only another fascination, and the 
strange and unaccountable sounds of an 
old house,— sighs and moans and sud- 
den creaks of boards,—strange rust- 
lings and scrapings and tappings, meant 
sudden, startled squeals, and small 
shrieks and wild scampers through nar- 
row passages, and over sagging floors 
as the girls flew before the wraiths they 
half seemed to see. 

As to the housekeeping side, the stout 


widow declared that she had always 


supposed city folks had poor appetites, 
but that if country ones matched them, 
as she found them, she should say the 
world was on the way to the poorhouse. 
The Aladdin ovens she had eyed with 
suspicion and scorn, converted her, 
however, the first day, as she saw the 
results of the cooking accomplished 
while all slept; the perfect oatmeal, 
jelly-like in consistency, and delicious 
in flavor ; the great pots of baked beans, 
deep-colored and savory, and the brown 
bread that went with them. 

«Tf every farm had one of them,”’ she 
murmured meditatively, the women 
would live out their appointed time, a 
good deal surer than they do now.”’ 

If this were a cooking article it would 
be in order to write of many ways with 
this treasure of treasures, as yet bevond 
the means of too many buyers. It suffices 
to say that to go to bed, peacefully cer- 
tain that breakfast takes care of itself, 
and will be ready when the eaters thereof 
are ready, is an experience that opened 
the eyes of forty-eight girls as to how, 
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even now, life might be made far easier. 
For forty-eight girls it was in all who 
came and went in the dilapidated, leaky, 
creaky, but always beloved old house — 
beloved even at its mustiest. Musty it 
was in rainy days, because the cellar had 
been for a generation or more the dump- 
ing ground for vegetable refuse, and 
even chloride of lime at every turn barely 
suppressed it. But for the most part 
the summer sun shone warm and sweet, 
each leaf of the great elms danced on 
its own account, as the soft wind came 
and went, and each detachment of the 
forty-eight danced with it. And in the 
hammock between two old apple trees, 
a pale little invalid, given over by doc- 
tors, lay quietly drinking in air and 
sunshine, creeping slowly back to health 
and imploring, as strength came, that 
some work might be found for her in 
this wonderful country, every inch of 
which held beauty and marvel. 

As to the sewing society which had a 
Home Mission interest in the matter, 


it found unceasing subject for conversa- 
tion. Thesekeen, quick, intelligent girls, 
each one a practiced earner, had slight 
kinship with the usual summer boarder, 
a creature often making infinite trouble 
and always wanting something different. 
These girls, taught by years of organiza- 
tion as well as by their work, seemed 
able to turn their hands to anything. 
‘It’s the fruit of the classes and all 
the work we have spent on them,’’ said 
the maiden aunt, with pride, and she 
was right. An accomplished little milli- 
ner, the prize pupil of the winter class, 
reconstructed and 
hats, the stout widow's, notably, pre- 


a series of bonnets 


senting so charming an appearance that 
a widower, even stouter, was observed 
in church to have his eyes fixed upon 
her, and went home with her after the 
evening service, with the later results 
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naturally to be expected. Impromptu 
cooking classes went on daily, since the 
Aladdin ovens gave a great chance for 
new knowledge. And down in the 
valley two or three studied the farm 
ways, and the bees and poultry, and set- 
tled that here was another way, and a 
happy one, of earning if only they 
might all work together. In the mean 
time, charades and dumb crambo, and, 
for one party, a little play, made mirth 
in the creaking old house, creaking 
louder, and shaking and swaying as late 
September winds swept up the valley, 
and chill fog lay along the little river. 
The summer was over. The old house 
had fulfilled its final mission, an unex- 
pected one, and now the last set of girls 
went from room to room,— a last good- 
by, it seemed, for how could it stand 
through another winter ? 

‘*Oh, if it were only ours and we 
could fix it up enough to make it do for 
summers,’’ they said. 

The maiden aunt looked thoughtful, 
and said nothing. A plan was in her 
mind, but after a summer of absolutely 
violent exertion, not only in the contin- 
uous journeys to the farm for vegetables 
and back again, but in tussles with the 
woodpile, and the big stove, and the 
mammoth dish-pan, at which each girl 
took turns —this was no time to men- 
tion plans. 
the hill. The last eight scrambled in, 
waving handkerchiefs and giving the 
club cry to which the driver, well used 
to club ways, added his own hurrah! 
The maiden aunt turned back and sat 
down musingly on the big red_ sofa. 
They would come for it presently — for 
all the furnishings indeed, and. the old 
house would return to innocuous desue- 
tude. 


The old stage crawled up 


Suppose — 


But what she sup- 
posed, and part of what happened, 
bides its time for record. 
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ECURE in matronly beauty, July 

appears upon the scene. Around 
her head is bound a wreath of scarlet 
poppies, while her hands clasp a bounte- 
ous store of fruits and grain. Lush and 
rank is the herbage around her feet, and 
regally the full-leaved forest stretches 
above her radiant form. Out and away 
from man-made haunts let us follow her 
lead. Beside murmuring brooks or the 
glorious ocean, along mossy pathways, 
in solitary communings with nature, 
we can secure health, harmony, and 
strength, both physical and spiritual, to 
last us for many a long month to come. 
Yet are there duties to be done, ‘even in 
the pause and hush of midsummer. Our 
feet must be planted firmly on the earth, 
even though we are rapt in the sense of 
full-orbed beauty of warmth and sun- 
shine. 


The birthstone suitable for those born 
between June 21 and July 22, say those who 
claim to know, is the diamond; others equally 
adept, give the ruby, with the water lily as the 
flower. However one may regard the subject, 
it seems fitting that each individual should select 
as her favorite, some special gem, flower, and 
perfume. It may be the lily, the rose, the vio- 
let, and the torquoise, the carnelian, the ame- 
thyst or the opal. The latter, by the way, is no 
longer considered to be the omen of ill luck. 
English royalty has so declared, hence in Britain 
it is once more the fashion. 


Excessive perspiration during the 
heated term can in a measure be overcome by 
applying to the skin, with a soft cloth, a mixture 
of cologne or Florida water to which has been 
added half the amount of tannic acid. When 
the moisture is dried, powder freely with baby or 
starch powder. Another recipe, and one good 
to remove sunburn, is to mix one-half ounce of 
benzoin with twice as much alcohol, one ounce 
of glycerine, and two ounces of pure, soft water. 
Still another excellent mixture is to make mag- 
nesia and soft water into athick cream. Spread 
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over face and hands, and in five minutes wash 
off with some mild soap and dry thoroughly. 
All these are excellent for 


Sunburn, tan, and freckles, which are 
all removable by simmering a little pure castile 
or palm oil soap in a cup of new milk until it is 
thick as rich cream, but not too hard when cold. 
When cool, stir in a teaspoonful of lemon juice 
to the cupful, and keep for rubbing softly on the 
face after washing it with warm water and soap. 
It is an absurd notion that soap should never 
be applied to the face, and an uncleanly one. 
No portion of the person needs a more thorough 
cleansing, unless it be the hands. The dust, 
always floating in the air, mingling with the 
secretions of the skin, give that muddy com- 
plexion and those black heads that are increased 
by a too rich diet and a bilious condition that, in 
summer, can easily be avoided. 

A physician says that sunburn and tan are 
also removable by spreading over the face upon 
retiring that benzoated zinc ointment that is 
prepared at the druggist’s, and washing it off 
With soap and water in the morning. Another, 
which also removes black heads, is made by 
mixing two ounces of glycerine with one-half 
ounce tincture of benzoin, one-half ounce of 
borax, and the juice of three lemons. It should 
not be forgotten that for the skin a moderate 
use of borax, lemon juice, and pure olive oil 
soap, is most excellent. For compounding them 
there are various recipes. Oatmeal, too, is ex- 
cellent, being both cleansing and soothing, and 
almond flour paste is unexcelled. That relaxed 
skin and greasy look in summer needs attention. 


A soap lotion for tan, freckles, and sun- 
burn is prepared by dissolving one and one-half 
ounces of ivory or castile soap finely shredded, 
in one pint of alcohol, to which add one scant 
ounce powdered borax dissolved in one pint of 
rose water. Finally incorporate with the above 
four tablespoonfuls of glycerine, and one-fourth 
of an ounce of benzoic acid. Letit filter through 
filtering paper, and keep for use on the face and 
hands by rubbing with a few drops poured on a 
soft linen cloth. Still another cleansing soap 
lotion is made by putting into a bottle one ounce 
of powdered orris root with four ounces of alco- 
hol, and shaking occasionally for fivedays. Ina 
larger bottle put one ounce powdered castile or 
ivory, Or green soap, with fourounces of orange 
flower water. Shake well and stand away until 
the soap is dissolved. Then pour in the orris 
extract, taking care not to add the precipitate in 
the bottom of the bottle. Use a little in the 
water in which the face is washed, in place of 
soap. Where the perspiration continues to be 
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excessive, it is well to take equal parts of 
powdered French chalk and powdered carbon- 
ate of magnesia, and mix with a little diluted 
first proof alcohol. Apply with a soft cloth or 
small sponge, and allow it to dry on the face. 
Then brush it off with a soft cloth. 


Cucumber juice, chickweed extract, 
and tansy are all good for removing blemishes 
and inducing freshness of the skin. Express 
the juice of cucumbers well grown, and apply 
freely. Chickweed pressed through a sieve can 
be diluted with soft water. The old-fashioned 
fresh tansy infused in buttermilk is also most 
excellent, and both are usually within the reach 
of our rural readers. 


Blackheads in the faceare not growths, 
as some suppose, but are merely the unior of 
the natural oil of the cuticle, imbedded in the 
pores and colored by dust. The larger the pores 
the larger the black heads. To remove them 
simply scrub the face with pure soap suds applied 
with a small camel’s hair or even an india rub- 
ber brush, having the suds extremely warm. To 
be successful it must be thorough and repeated. 
Then wash with cold water to contract the pores, 
and at night use any of the face washes described 
above. By stimulus the relaxation of the skin 
may be overcome. ‘Then it must be kept clean. 
Nothing, however, will give a fine complexion 
except good habits, good, plain, digestible food, 
and attention to the excretory system. An oc- 
casional dandelion pill or the extract of that 
plant, the use of salads, and due exercise are all 
valuable. After rubbing with the face brush 
and hot suds a plunge of the face into cold 
water, of a temperature of 45° or thereabouts, 
will stimulate and contract the surface. 


Skin food is required where the cuticle is 
relaxed and the circulation poor. For this noth- 
ing is better than sweet cream rubbed in at night 
and washed off in the morning. A food that is 
in its way perfect is prepared by mixing, after 
melting separately, six ounces of cocoanut oil, 
two of white wax, and two of spermaceti. 
Add any favorite perfume, pour on a warm 
platter, and beat toacream. After cleansing 
the face rub in thoroughly and wipe off the ex- 
cess. It is best done at night or after one has 
been out for the day. 


To keep cool is now a daily object. As 
much depends upon association, it is wise to 
remove from sight all hangings of bright colors, 
to discard the same from dress, and when at 
home to wear clothing unbelted and hanging 
from the shoulders. Children even more than 
grown people suffer from belts and bands that 
prevent the free circulation of air and retain 
perspiration. Past is the day of ugly Mother 
Hubbard wrapper; but the empire frock, entire 
from neck to hem and loosely belted under the 
bust, can be made either warm or cool to suit 
the temperature. It allows a free play of the 
muscles, releases from pressure the vital organs, 
and permits unimpeded circulation. All these 
are necessary for health. As for color, neutral 
tints with dull blues and greens should be the 
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tule. Close, stuffy upholstered furniture must 
have coverings of light hue, and all drapery re- 
moved from windows, save, when needed for 
protection, curtains of scrim or madras. At 
least one window in each room should have a 
screen for the upper sash, so that the latter may 
be lowered to invite a free circulation of air. 
Then, in the early morning, if all the house, 
from attic to cellar, is thrown open for an hour 
or two, after which the blinds are closed, the 
rooms will be as cool as the thermometer will 
allow. After this the experienced housekeeper 
will prepare a light dessert, if she must have 
any in addition to fruit, and determine to keep 
an even mind and to take life easy. 


For the little ones special care is neces- 
sary. Dress them in acouple of garments so they 
can tumble about easily and let them play in a 
shady place with plenty of clean sand. Fortheir 
sake the mother needs to be admonished to look 
well after the cleansing of all vessels in which 
milk is kept orused. When emptied, milk dishes 
should be washed, at once, in cold suds, then 
scalded in hot suds, rinsed, and, if practicable, 
daily sunned. Should they be scalded first, 
particles of curdled milk will adhere to sides and 
crevices, and, souring, will provoke all sorts of 
stomach disorders. Carelessness or thought- 
lessness in these respects has robbed many a 
home of its little prattlers. 

Let them have fresh, ripe fruit, never the 
stale, and see that if unpeeled the fruit is well 
washed. Between the visitations of insects, 
dust, and unclean hands, without washing fruit 
one may consume deleterious material. It 
would be well for grown people to remember 
this fact. Also to look well to remnants of food 
kept in safe or refrigerator. Since science has 
diagnosed ptomaine poison, which too often 
festers in cheese, meat, and milk as well as fish, 
much acute suffering and many deaths, formerly 
unaccountable, have been traced to the subtle 
action of bacteria. One good rule is never to 
set aside in a close receptacle any article of 
warm food. Everything should be well aired 
before putting in a cool place, and no food, in 
warm weather, should be cooked or kept in tin. 
Acids, particularly, are made poisonous by care- 
lessness. Decaying fruit, withered vegetables, 
are, to say the least, dangerous to the most 
healthy. Eternal care and cleanliness are the 
price of well being. Among other things let 
the beds be taken apart and given a daily airing, 
and not pass over the unspeakable filth of leav- 
ing the chamber with sheets fetid with the em- 
anations of the night, thrown and tumbled just 
as sleepers have left them. Children at four 
years of age can be taught to turn back their 
little bedding; such lessons are never forgotten. 


To return to foods, it is well to bear in 
mind that canned beef, chicken, tongue, and 
other meats, so convenient for use at this season, 
should, when opened, be immediately removed 
from the tins. If left standing in the cans even 
an hour, they are liable to go through insidious 
chemical changes. So it is with ice cream left 
in the freezer, and so in a less degree with fruits 
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and vegetables. Whenever tins bulge in a con- 
vex mariner at the top, the contents have under- 
gone fermentation. Those with concave tops 
show that the air is exhausted. 


Water drinking in summer may be either 
a source of health or of illness. Huge draughts 
of ice-cold fluids check digestion often, if one is 
overheated, in a dangerous way. As reaction 
is sure to follow, a rise of temperature after a 
brief space is inevitable. Yet there isa way to 
drink water cooled by standing in the immediate 
neighborhood of ice, so that it will be most 
wholesome. A distinguished scientist declares 
that sipping a liquid is a powerful stimulation to 
the circulation, which ordinary drinking is not. 
Hecontinues : During the action of sipping 
the action of the nerve which slows the beating 
of the heart is much lessened. As a conse- 
quence that organ contracts much more rapidly, 
the pulse beats more quickly, and the circulation 
is increased. In addition, the pressure under 
which the bile is secreted is raised by the sipping 
of fluid.”’ 

It follows that the slow sipping of a glass of 
cold water not only serves as a stimulant to pulse 
action, it enters into the general circulation 
without depressing the digestion and allays 
thirst much more effectually than the gulping 
down double the quantity at one draught. Try 
it, fathers and mothers, and induce your children 
to drink slowly. When they come heated and 
weary from the street or from play, show them 
how to sip a tumbler of cool — not ice cold — 
water, as rational beings ought,— not like ani- 
mals. Otherwise the tone of the stomach, in 
time, will be permanently lowered. 


Milk drinkin follows the same law. As 
a beverage we have previously pointed out the 
need of sterilizing milk for babies and children. 
The danger of contracting typhoid and con- 
sumption from using milk drawn from cows that 
are often in apparent health is emphasized by 
the statements made by the Health Boards of 
various states and cities. Milk is sterilized by 
bottling, corking with cotton, and after placing 
the bottles in a kettle having a false bottom, 
filling the vessel with cold water, and allowing it 
to come toa boil. At the end of a half hour, 
the bottles may be removed and closely corked. 
Whatever unwholesome bacteria the milk might 
have contained are killed by the heat. 

Even then, milk must be sipped. Taken at 
one draught it is coagulated by the gastric juice 
the moment it reaches the stomach. There it 
remains in one large lump, upon which that 
digestive fluid cannot act. There results disturb- 
ance or pain, and the person supposes the milk 
disagrees with him or her. The fact is that the 
same amount of milk, slowly sipped, would pre- 
sent to the gastric juice small, separate masses 
of coagulum that are readily acted upon. Hence 
all depends upon the manner in which fluids are 
imbibed. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that milk 
should never be taken at the same meal with 
meat or with acid fruits. Think of the mass of 
complicated stuff taken at one meal by the care- 


less eater who declares that he ‘‘ can digest any- 
thing,’ and wonder not when he does break 
down in health and becomes an invalid. That 
we can eat anything that is not poisonous if 
taken in the right way, is true. Still, unhappy 
mixtures, too many kinds of food at one meal, 
and such things as pickles and milk or ice cream 
or edibles that are violently antagonistic, ex- 
cesses, and combinations that require great dif- 
ference of time needed to complete digestion, all 
these are unreasonable, exhausting, and intem- 
perate. Temperance means something more than 
abstinence fromalcohol. It is moderation in all 
foods and drinks. 


Piazza life again is in pleasing evidence. 
Would the housewife live a free, joyous, happy 
seriesof years? Then let hersimplify work and 
encamp on the outdoor sitting room. With a 
broad lounge and many cushions, all covered 
with duck, a hammock or two, rustic tables and 
chairs, a fish net on the wall to hold balls, bats, 
and other impedimenta, many an hour of morn, 
or eve, or midday, even, may be happily spent. 
Desirable among other furnishings is a remova- 
ble screen to shield from sun and breeze. Be- 
hind its shelter teas and luncheons, soothed by 
delightful sights and sounds, may often be par- 
taken. If needful, one corner may be screened 
with mosquito netting or wire, where mother’s 
work and books, and the children’s playthings, 
are free from nuisances. Where a broad piazza 
makes the rooms of the first floor dark in winter, 
this objection may be obviated by removing the 
outer half of the veranda roof, and providing a 
summer awning to be attached to permanent 
posts and cross-pieces. During more than half 
the year it may be rolled upand laid away. The 
next best thing is a children’s tent on the lawn, 
and bushels of clean sand for them to play with. 


Preserved flowers, this month, may be 
prepared. In several waters thoroughly wash 
some fine, clean sand, and dry it in the sun. 
In a box of suitable size spread sufficient of it to 
hold the stems of those to be preserved. Pluck 
the blossoms while they are fresh, but upon a 
dry day, and stand them in the sand carefully to 
prevent their touching each other. Now, with 
sieve, gently sift in more sand, meanwhile arrang- 
ing in place every leaflet and petal. Continue 
until the topmost leaves are covered, and set 
away in a dry place for ten days or two weeks. 
Then gently tip the box, allowing the sand to 
sift out, and the flowers will remain colored and 
intact like so many beautiful mummies. 


Cut flowers, while we are upon the subject, 
must be again treated. too many housekeepers 
allow them to remain in the same water day 
after day, to the disgust of olfactory nerves, and 
to the jeopardy of health. Nothing sooner pol- 
lutes air than the stale water holding flowers. 
Every morning it should be renewed after a thor- 
ough washing of the vases, while the bottoms of 
those fresh enough to remain are clipped off. 
In one or two days they gather obnoxious slime. 
All dead leaves should be removed, with decay- 
ing blossoms. A bit of charcoal in the water 
prevents rapid fouling, and to dip the bottom of 
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the newly clipped stems of flowers plucked a 
day or two before in hot water for a moment 
only, serves to renew theirlife. A few drops of 
ammonia in the water is said to produce the 
same effect. By all means let us teach our 
children to take care of flowers, so as to increase 
their love of beauty and enjoy an elevated happi- 
ness. Flowers should always be cut, not broken, 
from the stem, in the early morning before they 
are withered with sunshine. 


Mosquito bites are often rank poison, 
especially upon the delicate flesh of children. 
It has lately been scientifically proved that the 
long proboscis of this pest may carry germs 
from decaying matter into its victim, thus pro 
ducing malaria or a species of blood poison. 
Where exposure is impossible to avoid, discom- 
fort is obviated by rubbing the exposed parts 
with a mixture of one part of oil of sassafras 
with five parts of proof alcohol. Every three or 
four hours a slight rubbing must be repeated. 
The mixture does not stain nor is it unpleasant. 

The bites of mosquitoes and spiders, unless 
the latter be of an unusually virulent type, can 
be antidoted by an immediate application of a 
paste of baking soda and water. Salt will an- 
swer in most cases, and listerine is good. 
Should the bitten part seem angry and swollen, 
diluted carbolic acid will antidote the poison. 
Scientists have also proved that dangerous dis- 
orders like yellow fever have been carried from 
an ill to a well person; and it is supposed that 
contagious disorders unaccountably taken fre- 
quently originate in the same way. 


Garden parties are a delightful way of 
entertaining during July and August. Under 
the shade of trees, awnings, and huge Japanese 
umbrellas may be spread rugs, if one fears the 
soft turf. Within, place all sorts of seats and 
tables. Upon the latter stand baskets of fruit 
with knives and Japanese paper napkins ; the 
fruit interspersed with ferns and flowers. If 
practicable have a central tent or awning or even 
a rustic bower covered with the boughs of ever- 
greens. Under it a pretty maid dressed in a 
quaint costume may pretend to be a palmist, 
promising all sorts of brightness and romantic 
adventures to one guest after another. 

Should there be at hand a fine singer or player 
upon the mandolin or banjo, or an amateur jug: 
gler, press him or her into service. The object 
is to be hospitable in an a/ fresco way, without 
too much fuss and feathers. To aid this the re- 
freshments should be simple and mostly cold, 
having been principally prepared the day before. 


Suggestions for summer. During an 
overheated period the temperature of a sitting 
ora bed room can be lowered by hanging in the 
open doorway a sheet wrung out of cold water, 
which will at once temper the breeze blowing 
through it. Drinking water, where ice cannot 
be procured, can be cooled sufficiently to satisfy 
the most fastidious taste, by setting on the cellar 
bottom a porous earthen jar filled with water, 
and tying about it a cloth likewise kept wet. 
Radiation from the surface keeps down the heat. 

Water that has been kept in jars or bottles 


within the ice-box but not in contact with the 
ice (also distilled water) is often objected to on 
account of a flat taste. To obviate this, pour 
the water, just before serving, from one pitcher 
to another in order to aerate it. 


Picture frames and chandeliers, 
where doors and windows are not sufficiently 
protected by screens, need to be covered with 
cheap, unbleached cheesecloth. Lay the pictures 
face downward on the cloth, cut awound them 
leaving a margin large enough to tack back and 
forth, and hang up in placeagain. Should cov- 
erings be objected to, flies can be discouraged 
from venturing upon the gilt by washing them 
with a soft brush dipped in a pint of water in 
which three or four onions have been boiled. 
Chandeliers, after being dusted, should have 
the stems wound with the cheese cloth, then 
cover the whole with newspaper. Globes should 
be wrapped in paper and put away in drawers. 


Upholstered furniture is liable to col- 
lect moths, even in rooms commonly used in 
summer. Crevices and corners are their hot- 
beds. To sprinkle with benzine or gasolene is 
dangerous work unless the room is to be locked 
allsummer. Turpentine poured into the dark 
corners, followed by a good airing upon a shaded 
veranda, seems to be the only safe protection. 
Where the house is to be closed, beat the furni- 
ture coverings well, reach into the hidden places 
with a small, stiff brush, then lay over all the 
cloth pieces of tar rooting paper, and cover the 
whole with muslin, new or old. The uphol- 
stered legs must be wound with strips of muslin 
over tar paper. To cover with holland or cre- 
tonne will keep out dust but not moths. 


Books kept either in open or closed cases 
must be thoroughly dusted, with the shelves 
also, if the house is closed, and the cases cov- 
ered with muslin. Those having fine bindings 
should each be wrapped in paper. Marble fig- 
ures and plaster of Paris statuettes should first 
be cleaned, then covered tight with paper or 
cloth. To cleanse them make a thick paste of 
whiting and water, brush over into every crevice, 
and when dry rub it off with a brush. 

Open grates should either have well-fitting 
sheet-iron screens or strong manilla paper to 
keep out soot, and irons and fireplace fittings 
of steel or brass should be rubbed with linseed 
oil to prevent discoloration and rust. Both these 
blemishes will appear in any house, even if occu- 
pied, during a damp summer, or in a shady 
room. Nickel plating, also, needs a good coat- 
ing of oil to keep it bright and untarnished. 


Before closing a house, see that every- 
thing, inside and out, is in order and good re- 
pair. Examine the fastenings of all blinds and 
the locks of all doors; see that the roof does not 
leak, that the cellar windows are’ secure and 
protected, and that all gates on the premises 
will stay shut. Pack bedclothing in closets, 
cover mattresses with old sheets, set chairs back 
against the wall, empty and cleanse kitchen 
closets, and determine to be care free after leav- 
ing the beloved Lares and Penates of the home. 
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JALKS “WITH 
AND MOTHERS | 


BY Margaret E. Sangster. 


[ Parents and teachers interested in these talks may address Mrs. Sangster, care of Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING] 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURES 


© have the children photographed 
frequently is less a matter of ex- 
pense than of old, now that the camera 
is a possession in most families and 
amateurs are rivaling professional art- 
ists in cleverness and skill. Not pa- 
rental vanity, merety, nor the natural 


complacency we all feel in observing the 


beauty and attractiveness of our own 
household group is served by this 
magic of modern art, which catches 
and fixes for the future the fleeting 
charms of many a happy childish mood 
and gesture. The photograph shows 
the growth of the little one from infancy 
to juvenile development ; it marks differ- 
ent epochs of the unfolding life. There 
are relatives at a distance who like to be 
kept in touch with the nursery over 
which a sister or cousin presides, and 
the gift of a picture of the sturdy little 
Hugh or the dainty Lady Betty is 
greatly appreciated when it arrives by 
the hands of the postman. When the 
children are grown they will prize with 
a tender and wondering sentiment the 
counterfeit presentments of what they 
used to be, and the little slips of card- 
board with the quaint pictures, by that 
time old-fashioned, will pass on into 


family history, and be among family 
heirlooms, two generations hence. And, 
if ever the chill hand of death invades 
the home, and snatches away a darling, 
there is simply measureless comfort to 
the bereaved, in having pictures of the 
lost one to look at, and dream over, 
and to bring back in freshness, day by 
day, the witching graces which else 
might fade and grow dim amid the bustle 
of the active world. 


TAKING RISKS 

‘‘A boy keeps one's heart in her 
mouth,’’ said a mother the other day 
when her little laddie, bruised by a fall 
from his bicycle, and with trousers torn 
and a general air of demoralization, was 
helped home by an elder brother. 
Nevertheless it would not be for a boy's 
advantage to forbid his taking risks. 
One of the most important parts of a 
boy’s education is his learning to go 
about in safety, and to take care of 
himself, and, to this end, he should 
know how to ride, to drive, to shoot 
at a mark with precision of aim and 
unerring delicacy of touch, to row, 
to swim, to climb, to box, to do what- 
ever aman may, so that in the contacts 
of life he may be everywhere prepared 
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to take part with grace and skill. The 
difference between true courage and fool- 
hardy recklessness should early be im- 
pressed on a boy’s mind, so that he will 
discriminate between the bravery which 
fears no odds and dares any peril when 
necessity arises, and the heedless haste 
and desire for display which induces 
one to perform silly feats merely for the 
comment they may provoke. 

We must distinguish in our boys and 
girls alike between moral and physical 
courage. An individual may possess 
the one and be deficient in the other ; 
may not quail in the presence of a spirit- 
ual inquisitor, may have the quiet rest- 
fulness in the right opinion which en- 
ables a man to speak and to live truly, 
and yet may be unnerved easily and be 
wofully timid when confronted by bod- 
ily pain or sudden peril. If we want our 
children to be thoroughly furnished for 
a life of manly and womanly service we 
must keep the home atmosphere pure 
and bracing through the-years when 
they are under our care. 


THE FATHER’S SHARE 

One very stormy summer day, a friend 
and I were among the speakers at a 
council of mothers held at a suburban 
seaside resort. The meeting was con- 
vened in the ample parlors of a large 
hotel, and while women were, as was to 
be expected, in the majority, there was 
an agreeable and stimulating attendance 
of men, who seemed much interested in 
the proceedings. After the meeting 
adjourned, an old Scotch gentleman 
who had been a very polite listener, 
came to me and, with a whimsical smile, 
asked permission to tell me a story. 
‘* There was once,’’ he said, ‘‘a laddie 
who was very ill, desperately ill, and 
the doctor left him some medicine to 
take, telling the mother that the child 


must take it regularly, or the disease 
would get the better of him. Johnnie, 
wee man, refused to take it, and his 
mother, after vainly trying to persuade 
him, sat down and cried, wringing her 
hands, and sobbing, ‘Oh! my boy will 
die, my boy will die, he will not take the 
stuff that would save him.’ ‘Don’t 
cry, mither,’ presently piped up a 
voice from the bed. ‘ Feyther’ll be 
hame sune, and he’ll gar me take it.’ 
You see,’’ said my friend, ‘‘there’s 
sonie use for fathers as well as for 
mothers in the home economy.’’ 

There is, indeed. And that use is far 
from being exhausted in the holding of 
the balance of authority, though, where 
mothers are weak and emotional and 
lacking in self-control and poise, it may 
easily be a good thing that, in certain 
emergencies, fathers may compel obedi- 
ence. A father represents to his children 
the highest type of goodness and great- 
ness open to them on the earth. He em- 
bodies for them the conception they have 
of the perfect strength, the perfect wis- 
dom, and the perfect tenderness, on which 
we all lean, when we say ‘‘ Our Father in 
Heaven.”’ Only as we revere father- 
hood on earth, can we venerate the All- 
fatherhood of God. If a father is con- 
siderate and courteous, honorable and 
just, truthful and straightforward, his 
sons will probably follow in his steps 
and resemble him in those qualities. If 
a father strengthen the hands of the 
mother, sustain her in her decisions, al- 
ways show by word and act that she is 
very precious, her children will reflect 
his sentiments. ‘‘ My daughter,’’ said a 
father, ‘‘ you surely are not letting your 
mother do that bit of work ; you can 
do it just as well, and your mother is 
tired.’”” The daughter remembered 
that she must save her mother trouble 
from that time. Where a father habit- 
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ually leads the household in prayer, 
the children will not forget to pray. 
Where father goes to Sunday school 
and to church, the children will not 
maintain a patronizing attitude to re- 
ligion, nor fancy it women’s duty to be 
devout, while men may be indifferent. 


ON THE BORDER LINE 


Of all times in family history when 
discretion, sympathy, and tact are es- 
pecially demanded, the season which 
marks the leaving of childhood and the 
entrance on youth is the most trying. 
Yesterday the little girl asked the 
mother what frock she should wear, 
what hat, which gloves ; she did not so 
much as go down the road to take a 
walk without express permission. To- 
day, she shows that she seeks more in- 
dependence of action. She begins to 
chafe at too much restraint ; she desires 
to decide her small affairs herself. 
She ranges herself with the older girls 
and the young ladies, and no longer with 
the little ones. The boy is even more 
marked in his show of individuality, he 
yearns for a longer tether, and is apt to 
be oftener away from home, and to re- 
sent the surveillance which some par- 
ents deem important or rebel against the 
rigidity of others. Every transition 
phase has its own awkwardness. Yeast 
is bound to ferment if it is worth any- 
thing. Have a little patience, and a 
great deal of loving kindness, dear 
father and mother, and expect that when 
the border line is passed, your peace 
and that of the young people will be 
greater. Forestall opposition by judi- 
cious concessions. Give the youth a 
margin for independence. Say that 
you trust your daughter and show her 
that you do so. Make home a rallying 
place for your children’s friends, and 
avoid gloom and depression, not only, 
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but forbear scolding and nagging, and 
do not intermit your love and your 
prayers, especially the latter. 
A LOVE OF DRESS 

Parents are unduly disturbed by per- 
ceiving in their children a love of 
dress. But it is natural, and, I think, 
praiseworthy, to try to look one’s best, 
and I should prefer an undue fondness 
for neat and fitting attire to a slovenly 
indifference to it, on the part of either a 
boy ora girl, ‘‘ Raiment as costly as 
thy purse can buy,’’ said Shakespeare, 
that wonderful seer whose vision pene- 
trated every sham, and saw into the 
motives of men, and gave many a maxim 
for life’s conduct. A youth seeking a 
business position twill recommend him- 
self by the trimness and tidiness of his 
clothing, by its general well-brushed and 
well-kept effect. An untidy girl is never 
comely. No beauty of the rose in her 
cheeks, or of abundant hair, no grace 
of form, can compensate for buttonless 
shoes, rents held together by pins, and 
hems and ruffles and tucks in a state of 
disgraceful disorder. Careless dress 
betokens confusion of mind, so that 
parents should be glad to observe that 
their young people are models of nicety 
in their costumes. 

USELESS EXTRAVAGANCE 

Yet we should guard them against 
waste and extravagance. A patched 
shoe, a coarse jacket, a cheap garment 
that you can afford, are admirable. 
Costly clothing for which you are in 
debt to the merchant, the dressmaker, 
and the tailor, is a badge of sham in 
character. The boy or man, girl or 
woman, who lives beyond his or her 
income and is always dragging a chain 
of debt, is pitiably weak. Fortunately, 
these are days when, by the exercise of 
good judgment and economy, people 
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may dress well at comparatively small 
expense. Children should acquire a 
habit of caring well for their clothes, ot 
folding them neatly when they take them 
off, of removing spots and stains, and 
of so using their everyday garments 
that they will look neat as long as they 
last. Vanity is asmail and weak sort of 
fault, not worthy of a sensible person, 
but decent self-respect is a thing to cul- 
tivate. Meanwhile there is fer se no 
harm ina bright ribbon, nor in a pretty 
gown or a becoming tie, and we need 
not emulate our ancestors who were al- 
ways snubbing their juniors lest they 
should become self-conceited. 
UNSELFISH MOTHERS 

But do not, dear unselfish mother, 
deny yourself every new thing until your 
bright young girls have been dressed 
like the lilies of the field. Youand not 
they are entitled to the better dress, to 
the richer and more sumptuous fabric. 
You and not they require the aid of 
dress to set off a complexion not quite 
so fresh as 


once, to enhance 


matronly dignity. 


your 
Theirs is the beauty 
which belongs to sprightliness, to their 
years. You are unwise to train them 
in selfishness, by your own incessant 
and never regretted  self-sacrifices. 


IRRESPONSIBILITY 

Among the characteristics most to be 
deprecated in people who are still in 
process of training is irresponsibility. — | 
have seen sunny faced, charming boys 
and girls who were simply happy-go- 
lucky persons, never realizing that any- 
thing depended upon them. 
heedless in 


They were 
school work, forgetful if 
sent on errands, untrustworthy in little 
things. Loving parents excuse, con- 
done, disavow, this fault of infidelity to 
trust, little thinking that it may yet 
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bring an otherwise admirable character 
to utter wreck. Sometimes parents 
have borne every burden and performed 
every task and have never thrown re- 
sponsibilities on their children, herein 
making a far-reaching mistake. We 
must not in our parental tenderness, 
enervate our dear children and make 
them unfit for the grave obligations 
which they must yet meet. The boy in 
a country home has an advantage over 
a city-bred boy, in a larger opportunity 
to do some stated work about the place 
every day. The lawn must be kept 
smooth and shorn so that it will be a 
sweep of velvet greensward, the garden 
beds weeded, the chickens fed, the 
cows brought home from pasture and 
the pony groomed. Every country boy 
expects to perform his daily chores, 
and is the manlier and finer because of 
the practical skill they give him, and 
because he would be ashamed to neglect 
or shirk his portion of the home labor. 
Our town houses have so little adjacent 
and the in them 
simplified by modern conveniences, that 


space, work is so 
our sons grow up to be waited upon, 
rather than to lift any one’s burden. The 
parent who recognizes the 
training 


of 
will exact 
faithfulness in stipulated undertakings, 
and will require errands to be done, 


in responsibility 


messages to be carried, and tasks to be 
accomplished, even when to do so in- 
volves a good deal more thoughtand care 
than would follow if he or she did per- 
sonally what the children are requested 
to do. In city life, a wise mother will 
invent reasons for employing the chil- 
dren in useful manual work, out of school 
hours, for at least a portion of the time, 
since the streets are full of temptations 
and evil examples. It is a truism, too, 
that if we would have children respon- 
sible we must ourselves lead the way. 
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Potatoes 
By A. R. ANNABLE 
HERE are many ways of cooking 
new potatoes to make them both 
palatable and nutritious, but new po- 
tatoes carelessly cooked are very indi- 
gestible and often cause sickness. — Be- 
low are some excellent recipes for cook- 
ing both early and old potatoes. 


New Potatoes 
Scrape and cook 
in boiling water. 
When done drain, 
slice, and place in a 
hot frying pan with 
some melted butter; 
fry to a nice brown, 
turning often. 
Sprinkle finely with 
chopped parsley, 
pepper, and salt. 
Serve hot. 


Delicate Potatoes 

Chop very fine 
one quart of cold 
boiled potatoes, put 
them into a sauce- 
pan with one cup of 
cream, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, 
a little salt and pep- 
per, stir until hot, 
then turn into a 
baking dish, cover 
with bread or crack- 
er crumbs, and bake brown in a brisk oven. 


Stewed Potatoes 

Scrape new potatoes, make a nice pastry as 
for dumplings, roll out and cut in squares and 
put in a kettle with alternate layers of potatoes, 
bits of butter, salt, and pepper. Cover well with 
hot water and cook until done. 


Potato Omelet 

One cup of sweet milk, three eggs well beat- 
en, a little salt and a tablespoonful of flour, 
with one cup of mashed potatoes. Mix until 
smooth, turn into a hot frying pan with plenty 
of melted butter; turn when brown, frying both 
sides. 


Potato Scones 

Take one pint of bread dough that is ready to 
bake, add one well beaten egg and two cups of 
warm mashed potatoes, mix well, roll out half 
an inch thick, cut in cakes, let rise and bake. 
Browned Potatoes 

Pare and cut in two lengthwise, lay in a_bak- 
ing pan containing a little meat fryings. Place 
in the oven, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and 
bake a nice brown. 


Potatoes and Cheese 
To one pint of mashed potatoes, add a little 
salt and sweet milk. Then mix in one ounce of 


PINEAPPLE PUDDING 


{Series prepared and photographed by 
Miss Nellie Dot Ranché. | 

Pineapple Pudding 

One can of shredded pineapple, one-fourth 
box of gelatine, five eggs, whites only, one pint 
of whipped cream, one pint of water, one cup of 
sugar. Drain the sirup from the fruit, pour one- 
half the water over the gelatine and allow to 
stand thirty minutes, then pour in the sirup, 
sugar, and remaining water into the gelatine, 
place on the fire and allow to come to a boil, 
only; pour over the eggs (which have been 
whipped stiff) and fruit, beat for twenty min- 
utes, mold at serving time, turn from the mold, 
and cover the top with thewhipped cream. This 
should slice in three distinct shades. 
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grated cheese. Grease a pie dish, lay the po- 
tatoes in smoothly, grate a layer of cheese over 
the top, add bits of butter, and bake brown. 


Potatoes for every day in the week 

Sunday— Baked potatoes without peeling 
Serve in napkins. 

Monday—Peel and bake with roast beef. 

Tuesday—Peel, steam, and mash, add _ butter 
and salt, then beat with a fork until nice and 
light. 

Wednesday—Peel, slice thin, and dip in beat- 
en egg. Fry a light brown in hot butter. 

Thursday—Peel, steam, and serve whole, with 
creamed codfish. 

Friday—* Potatoes a la pancake.’’ Peel, cut 
in thin slices lengthwise, season with salt and 
pepper and fry in beef drippings, turning like 
griddle cakes. 

Saturday—Potatoes boiled in their jackets 
and served with egg omelet. 


BAKED DEVILED EGGS 


Baked Deviled Eggs 

Six hard boiled eggs, one-half cup boiled 
mayonnaise dressing, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, one-half teaspoonful of salt; 
pepper and paprika to taste. Cut the egg about 
one-third down, remove the yolk, and mash into 
a smooth paste, add the seasoning and braid 
together with the dressing; fill the cups (whites 
of the eggs), stand upright in a pan, with a little 
soup stock or melted butterin the bottom, to 
baste with, place in a moderate oven, and bake 
twenty or thirty minutes. Serve on a round 
meat tray, in a bed of crisp lettuce, with or 
without cream or tartar sauce. 


Three Dainty Desserts 
By KATHERINE B. JOHNSON 


Pink and White Jelly 

Soften one-half a box of gelatine in one-half 
a cup of cold water, add a pint of boiling water, 
stir until dissolved, add the juice of two lemons 
and divide into two equal parts; add half a cup 
of sugar to one part; five tablespoonfuls of 
granulated and one heaping tablespoonful of 
red sugar to the other part and set both vessels 
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in a pan of cracked ice. When the jelly begins 
to form add the stiftly beaten white of one egg 
to each portion and beat with a wire egg whip 
until foamy and stiff enough to drop. Spread 
the jelly in a shallow glass dish in alternate 
layers of pink and white with freshly grated 
cocoanut between; heap in pyramid form, com- 
mencing with the pink and finishing with white, 
and set on ice for four hours. Serve with 
whipped cream and cocoanut macaroons. 


Peach Charlotte 


Pare, quarter, and core one-half a dozen ripe 
peaches; bring three tablespoonfuls of water 
and half a cupful of sugar to a brisk boil, add 
the peaches, cook soft, and press through a 
colander. Soften one-third of a box of gelatine 
in same amount of cold water; boil three table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar, the grated rind 
of half a lemon, and one cup of water five min- 
utes; add gelatine and 
stir until it is dis- 
solved; add juice of 
half a large lemon 
and the peach pulp, 
beat smooth and _ set 
aside to cool. When 
it begins to stiffen beat 
in the stiffly beaten 
whites of three eggs, 
pour into a wet mold 
and set on ice for four 
hours to mold. Serve 
very cold with whipped 
cream or custard sauce. 


Custard Sauce 
Bring two cups of 
milk to scalding heat 
in a double boiler, add 
one-fourth of a cup of 
sugar, one-half of a teaspoonful of butter, and a 
pinch of salt; add one tablespoonful of cold 
milk to the beaten yolks of three eggs, pour 
into the hot mixture, stir constantly until it 
forms a smooth cream but do not boil; add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla and the stiffly beaten 
whites of three eggs. Remove from the fire, 
stir well, and serve very cold. 


Chocolate Cream Pudding 

Soften two tablespoonfuls of gelatine in half 
acup of cold water; boil four tablespoonfuls 
of grated plain chocolate in one cup of water for 
five minutes; add a pinch of salt, three-fourths 
of a cup of sugar, and a teaspoonful of vanilla 
and stir until it boils; add the gelatine, stir until 
dissolved, strain through cheese cloth and set in 
a cool place. When it begins to thicken add, 
by degrees, one pint of stiffly beaten cream, 
beating with an egg whip until light and foamy 
all through; pour into a wet mold and set on 
ice for four hours. Serve cold with cream sauce. 


Cream Sauce 

Beat one cup of rich cream until stiff, add 
one-half cup of powdered sugar, the stiffly beaten 
white of one egg, and one teaspoonful of vanil- 
la and whip until smooth. 
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To Cook Chickens 
By L. M. ANNABLE 


HICKENS when fresh are known 

by full, bright eyes, pliable feet, 

and soft, moist skin. Old fowls have 

long thin necks and feet and the flesh 

on back has a purplish shade. The 

best fowls are plump, with skin nearly 
white and the grain of the flesh fine. 


Chicken Soup ' 

Boil the bones of two chickens with half an 
onion ; thenext day skim off the fat and add 
one-half cup pearl barley which has _ been 
soaked over night in cold water. Just before 
serving add a little salt and pepper and one- 
third cup dry fine bread 
crumbs. 
Chicken Broth 

One pound chicken 
cut into small pieces, 
one quart cold water, 
one tablespoonful rice 
soaked in warm water, 
four tablespoonfuls 
milk, salt, pepper and 
a little chopped pars- 
ley. Boil the meat 
until very tender. 
Strain it out and to the 
broth add the soaked 
rice, simmer one-half 
hour stirring frequent- 
ly ; five minutes before 
serving add the milk, 
salt, and pepper. 


Baked Chicken 

Dress the chickens and cut them in halves. 
Soak for twenty minutes in cold water, wipe 
dry and put in a dripping pan, without any 
water. Have the oven hot and for tender 
chickens forty minutes’ cooking is sufficient. 
Take out and season with salt, pepper, and but- 
ter if needed. Chickens baked in this way are 
as good as when broiled. 
Baked Chicken with Parsnips 

Wash, scrape, and quarter parsnips, parboil 
for twenty minutes. Prepare a young chicken, 
place in a dripping pan and lay the parsnips 
around it, add salt, pepper, and a piece of butter. 
Put enough water in pan to prevent burning. 
Bake until both chicken and parsnips are ten- 
der. Serve chicken on a_ separate platter. 
Make a gravy in pan and pour over the pars- 
nips before serving. 
Chicken Pot Pie 

Two large chickens jointed and boiled in two 
quarts of water, add a few slices of salt pork 
and season with pepper. When nearly tender 
make a crust of one quart flour, four teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, saltspoonful salt, stirred 
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into a stiff batter. Drop into kettle, cover close 
and cook twenty minutes. 


Chicken Pudding 

Dress and cut one chicken into small pieces, 
put into a small pan with a little water and sea- 
son until it begins to grow tender, take out and 
put into a large pudding dish. To one quart 
green corn (canned may be used) add three 
well beaten eggs and one pint sweet milk ; sea- 
son with salt and pepper and pour over the 
chicken. Dredge with flour, lay bits of butter 
over the top and bake until done. 


Chicken Fritters 

Cut cold chicken into small pieces, put into a 
large dish and season with salt, pepper, and 
lemon juice. Let stand one hour. Make a 
batter of two eggs, one pint of milk, a little salt 
and sufficient flour. It should not be too stiff. 
Stir the chicken into this and fry brown by 
dropping it by spoonfuls into boiling fat. Drain 
and serve hot. 


BROILED ASPARAGUS. 


Broiled Asparagus 

Two or three bunches of fresh (or one can) 
asparagus, six slices of toast, one-half cup 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, 
one lemon, sliced, four or five brittle leaves of 
lettuce, salt and pepper to taste. If the aspar- 
agus be fresh, it should be slightly boiled. if 
canned, allow it to drain for an hour before 
using; toast the bread a light brown and butter 
well. Place the asparagus in the old-fashioned 
toaster, or the charcoal pan, and broil a deep 
brown (it must be watched carefully); when 
browned, place on the toast, cover with drawn 
butter, garnish with the lettuce and lemon. 


Fried Gumbo 

Prepare two young chickens, cut into nine 
pieces and fry in a skillet, when brown put in a 
kettle with one quart finely chopped okra, four 
large tomatoes—canned ones may be substituted 
—and two onions chopped fine. Cover with 
boiling water, keep kettle closely covered and 
cook slowly three hours, adding water if neces- 
sary. Season with salt, pepper, and a little 
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flour and butter rubbed together into a smooth 
paste. Serve hot. 

Chicken Curry 

Cut a tender chicken into pieces. Slice one 
onion fine and fry in a tablespoonful of butter. 
Over the onion sprinkle one teaspoonful of 
curry powder. Fry the chicken until nicely 
browned, add the onion and pour on sufficient 
water to cover nicely. Stew until tender and 
serve with plain boiled rice. 


Salads 
By CAROLINE C. SHEA 


= treating of salads the more com- 
mon kinds will be avoided, as every 
cook book contains full directions ; as 


will also recipes for mayonnaise dress- 


BAKED PUFFS OF EGGS 

Baked Puffs of Eggs 

One egg and two thin slices of toast, to each 
person. Seasonings, lemon and parsley. 

Toast the bread lightly and butter well, place 
in a flat pan, beat the white of the egg until it 
stands alone, form in a square on the toast, 
hollow a little in the center, then carefully drop 
in the yolk. Sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
dots of butter, place in a hot oven and brown, 
garnish well, and serve at once. 


ing, as every cook has her own, or buys 
some one of the many manufactured 
varieties. 

In making a salad, everything used 
should be perfectly fresh and cold. A 
salad is something which should appear 
at least once a day on every table. 
Olive oil, in most cases, is the one thing 
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essential to a perfect salad, but as many 
do not like it and others think it too ex- 
pensive for general use several kinds of 


dressing will be given. 
used 


All vegetables 
in making salads should after 
washing be put to drip in a cool place. 


Dressings 


French Dressing 

One teaspoonful of mustard, one teaspoonful 
of sugar, one salt spoonful of salt. Mix thor- 
oughly with a few drops of cold water. Slowly 
add oil to make a thick paste ; the oil should 
blend perfectly. Thin to taste with vinegar or 
vinegar and lemon juice. 


Cream Dressing 

Beat well two eggs. Stir the egg into a paste 
made of one teaspoonful each of mustard, sugar 
and water, and a little 
salt. When thoroughly 
and slowly united, add 
one-half pint thick cream, 
beating all the time, and 
vinegar to taste; add the 
vinegar carefully, that it 
may not curdle. 


Cooked Dressing 

Mix mustard, salt, and 
sugar as above, add 
slowly two well-beaten 
eggs, a cup of milk, and 
put in a double boiler to 
cook with half a cup of 
butter. Stir until thick 
and smooth, then add 
vinegar to taste. 


New Dressing 
One-half Neufchatel 
cheese, rubbed to acream 
with a fork. Work into 
it one teaspoonful each 
of mustard and sugar, and a salt spoonful of 
salt. Add half a cup of thick cream, stirring 
well. Thin with vinegar. Mustard and vin- 
egar are to be added in all dressings accord- 
ing to individual taste. 
Egg Dressing 
When a simple and quick dressing is needed 
for lettuce, rub fine a hard boiled egg while 
warm, with a silver or wooden fork ; adda 
tablespoonful of butter and a salt spoonful of 
mustard, a pinch of salt and pepper, and beat 
alla few minutes well. Then add two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. 


If you use a thick, strong mayonnaise 
dressing for any salad, it may be im- 
proved (?) by adding to a pint, one- 
half pint of thick cream, whipped stiff. 
It makes it very light and delicious if 
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one does not care for the high season- 
ing. 

In the spring when celery is scarce 
use half cabbage with it, for chicken 
salad, or all cabbage with celery extract. 
The cabbage must be white and crisp. 


Lettuce 

Lettuce may be served with French dressing, 
this is the simplest and most wholesome salad. 
Lettuce and cucumbers may be served together, 
with the same dressing. Thin slices of to- 
matoes, cucumbers, and white hearts of lettuce 
may be served with the French dressing. All 
should be on ice until served. Lettuce served 
with simple Egg dressing is very nice; also 
with New dressing. New 
carrots and new beets, sliced 
thin and cooled, are very 
nice served with cream 
dressing. 

Finely chopped white cab- 
bage, chilled served 
with cream or cooked dress 
ing, is very digestible, and 
soothing to the-stomach. 


Egg and Cheese Salad 
Make as many nests of 
lettuce as you wish to serve, 
on a platter, place in eacha 
thick slice of cream (Neuf- 
chatel) cheese, make a dent 
in each with the bowl of a 
spoon, and set into it a half 
of a hard boiled egg. Use 
any one of the above dress- 
ings, as you may desire. 


Asparagus Salad 
Take cold asparagus and 

cut off the hard parts, place in an even row 
in a platter, cover with a layer of cold, green 
peas (well washed, canned peas will do) garnish 
with tiny leaves of lettuce, and use French or 
cream dressing. Of course mayonnaise may 
always be used. 


Potato Salad 

The best time to make potato salad is when 
the potatoes are new. Boil in salted water and 
peel and slice thin while hot. Then put away 
until cold. Chop fine one Bermuda or new 
onion, and a sprig of parsley, and mix thor- 
oughly. Then add the French dressing. The 
quantity given will serve a scant quart of pota 
toes, after they are sliced. Put a spoonful of 
salad on a lettuce leaf and arrange on dish. 


Salmon Salad — Quick 

Take two cups of cold boiled salmon, can- 
ned will do, free from bones and skin. Break 
lightly with a fork, put in nests of lettuce, and 
use the Egg dressing. 


Strawberry Cream Salad 
Mash to a cream one-half Neufchatel cheese, 
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add a dash of mustard, pepper, and salt, anda 
squeeze of lemon juice, and one-half cup of 
cream. When quite smooth, add one-half cup 
of pure strawberry juice. Make nests of white, 
crisp lettuce, place a large strawberry in each 
and surround with the cream dressing. 


Peanut Cream Salad 

To two tablespoonfuls of peanutine, add 
one teaspoonful each of mustard and sugar, and 
a dash of pepper and salt. Mix well into it two 
tablespoonfuls of thick cream, and a table- 
spoonfal of chopped olives. Thin with vinegar 
to taste and pour over the white hearts of lettuce 
in summer, or over celery, thinly sliced, in win- 
ter 


Cress, nasturtium leaves or blossoms, 


THREE ODD COMPOTES. 


Three Odd Compotes 

The banana compote is an odd and novel way 
of serving strawberries for breakfast. Place an 
individual dish of sugar, powdered, at the side 
of each plate of berries. 

The turnip is for meat salad. The turnip 
must be washed well, the center scooped out, 
and then let stand in cold water some twenty 
minutes. Fill with meat salad about forty 
minutes before serving time, so that the meat 
may be flavored with the turnip. 

The lemon is cut in two from end to end, the 
pulp removed, and filled with fruit salad and 
then tied with baby ribbons. This should be 
accompanied with cheese straws 


and mustard leaves may be all used 
with lettuce. Omit sugar in all the 


above recipes if so desired. 
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With the Chafing Dish 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
Crabs and Lobsters 


IDSUMMER is the time when the 
crab and the lobster are cheapest 
and most plentiful. They are nevera 
luxury which the very poor can afford 
themselves, except perhaps on the sea- 
coast, where they are to be had for the 
gathering, so to speak. But people of 
moderate means can treat themselves to 
lobster or crabs once in a while without 
feeling they are guilty of unwarrantable 
extravagance. And surely there are 
few things that are better to the taste. 
The crustacean shares one peculiarity 
of the egg, in that it is better when just 
cooked than after it has stood for a 
On this account it is especially 
to be commended for the chafing dish. 
It does not enjoy a high reputation for 
digestibility, but in this respect it has 
been a bit belied. Much of its doubtful 
character is due to the way in which it 
is often cooked and the time at which it 
is eaten. When it has not been allowed 
to stand long enough after cooking to 
become tough, and when there is enough 


while. 


cayenne or paprika put with it to stimu- 
late digestion, there is no reason why 
it should not agree with healthy, normal 
stomachs. 

Deviled Crabs 


Cut two cups of crab meat into small pieces, 
and lay them for half an hour in a good French 
dressing. When ready to use, put into the 
chafing dish three tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, one teaspoonful of 
mustard, half a teaspoonful of paprika, as much 
salt, and two tablespoonfuls of tomato catsup. 
Let all cook together until they come to the 
boil, turn in the crab meat, let it become smok- 
ing hot and serve at once. 


Savory Crabs 

Have ready, as in the preceding recipe, two 
cups of crab meat, cut into small pieces. Melt 
a teaspoonful of butter in the chafing dish, and 
stir into it a saltspoonful each of salt and dry 
mustard, a pinch of paprika, and a teaspoonful 
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of Worcestershire sauce. 
and when it is hot through add to it three table- 
spoonfuls of Madeira or sherry and a teaspoon- 


Put in the lobster, 


ful of lemon juice. Cook one minute longer, or 
until the dish has recovered from the chill given 
by the addition of the wine. 


Lobster a la Poulette 

Make a sauce by cooking together two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one of flour until they 
bubble, and pouring upon them one cupof cream. 
Stir until the sauce is thick and smooth, put in 
the meat from one large lobster, — there should 
be about two cupfuls altogether, including fat 
and coral. When it is hot turn in carefully the 
whites and yolks of two eggs, beaten well with- 
out separating them. As soon as the sauce 
looks thick and creamy,—this should be in two 
or three minutes if the cooking is done in the 
blazer,— season with a teaspoonful of salt and 
a couple of dashes of red pepper. Serve at 
once, and pass lemon with it. 

If the cooking is done over hot water, it will 
take longer for the egg to cook sufficiently. 


Creamed Lobster 

Cook together two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and one of flour and wher they bubble add to 
them half a pint of milk. Into this stir two 
cups of lobster meat cut into neat pieces. Let 
it get hot through. Add to it a scant teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a pinch of paprika or a dash of 
cayenne. When the lobster and the sauce are 
both boiling hot, put in two tablespoonfuls of 
rich, thick cream, and before the boil is re- 
gained, put out the lamp. Add to the dish the 
juice of half a lemon and serve at once. The 
excellence of this dish is largely due to the taste 
of the uncooked cream. If the sauce comes to 
the boil again after the raw cream goes in, its 
flavor is lost. 


Lobster a la Newburg 

Recipes for this dish have been given by the 
score but there is always room for another if it 
is good and simple, like the following : Cook 
together in the double boiler of a chafing dish a 
half pint of cream and the yolks of three eggs, 
until they thicken. Put in them the meat from 
one large or two small lobsters and when this 
is smoking hot pour in a gill of sherry. Cook 
until the mixture is hot, season with a scant 
teaspoonful of salt and a couple of dashes of 
cayenne, and serve at once. For those who 
like it, a tablespoonful of good brandy may be 
added. 


Scrambled Eggs 

To prepare scrambled eggs break two eggs in 
a bowl, add one-eighth of a teaspoonful of salt, 
and beat until light and foamy. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water and beat again two 
minutes. Put one teaspoonful of butter in the 
chafing dish and as soon as it is melted pour in 
the eggs. When they begin to set draw them 
with a spoon from the sides of the pan to the 
center ; continue until the eggs are thick and 
creamy. Then lift them with a spoon on toa 
plate and serve. 
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The Sad Plight of Queen Victoria 


By IsABEL GORDON CURTIS 


RUCIE’S Papa sat at the desk 1 
his office when the telephone bell 
went ‘‘ Ting-a-ling-ting.”’ 

‘‘Dear me,’’ he cried impatiently, 
‘*can’t I have one minute’s peace?’ 

‘*Hello,”” he shouted. 
is it?”’ 

‘It’s me, Papa,”’ cried a small voice. 
‘It's Brucie ; come home. Somefin’ 
awful’s happenin’ .’’ 

**What?’’ asked Papa. 

‘*Oh, somefin’ awful. I’m bweedin’ 
an’ I’m all alone. I’m terrible fwight- 
ened. Come home, Papa, kick. It’s in 
here again. Oh-h. Come kick, Papa.” 

Brucie’s plea ended in a shriek, then 
Papa heard a crash, a wild howl, and 
Brucie’s scream. Something awful was 
happening in the dining room where 
the telephone hung. He dashed out of 
the office. Somebody called ‘‘ Mr. 
Wilson’’ as he ran down the stairs but 
Brucie’s Papa did not answer. He 
opened the door of the wheel room and 
lifted the first bicycle he saw, then he 
flew down the crowded street just as fast 


as the pedals would go round. He 


dodged in among wagons and in front 
of trolley cars. Drivers shouted at him 
and once a policeman tried to catch him 
but he did not even turn his head. 

At last he caught sight of the little 


house in the big yard where Brucie 
lived. It looked very quiet and peace- 
ful. He had expected to find it on fire 
or tumbled down by an earthquake, but 
he did not hear even a sound till he 
opened the front door. His hand shook 
while he turned the latch with his key. 

‘‘What if I am too late to save 
Brucie?’’ he thought. 

He was not, for it was Brucie who 
came rushing through the hall to meet 
him. He was a dreadful sight. His 
clothes were torn and his face and hands 
were covered with scratches. 

His pinafore was stained with blood 
and his yellow curls hung like a mop 
over his tear-stained eyes. 

‘*Brucie, Brucie,’’ cricd his Papa, 
‘what is the matter ?"’ 

‘It's Keen Victoria,’ said the sob- 
bing little boy.‘ Come and see.” 

He dragged his into the 
kitchen. Something was thumping and 
yowling frightfully. It was Queen 
Victoria, the big gray cat. She had 
squeezed her head into an empty sal- 
mon can and she could not get it out 
again. She was rushing about and 
banging the can against the floor, or the 
stove, or the wall. 

Brucie’s Papa felt so relieved that he 
began to laugh. Then heled Brucie to 
the sink to sponge the blood off his face 


and hands. 
‘* Now,’ said Papa, aiter he had 
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bathed Brucie’s scratches with witch 
hazel, ‘‘ now, we will see what we can do 
for Queen Victoria.”’ 

The old gray cat was very cross. 
She tried to scratch Papa but she did 
not succeed for he wrapped a_ towel 
about her. Then he put her between 
his knees and held her head while he 
sawed away at the tin with a can opener. 
Queen Victoria screamed wildly but 
Brucie’s Papa did not mind, and pres- 
ently off came the old salmon can. 
When Queen Victoria was set free she 
crawled under the stove and began to 
smooth her ruffled fur. Brucie 
again with joy and just then Mamma came 
home. Papa and Brucie tried both at 
once to tell her the story and at last she 
understood. 

‘* Dear me !’ 
am there was a telephone in the house, 
and how glad I am that Brucie knew 
how to use it !”’ 


cried 


ske said, ** how glad I 


Sir Bobolink 


By LALIA MITCHELL 


Bobolink, Bobolink, merry young rover. 
Swaying and swinging so careless and free, 
Bending the heads of the honey sweet clover, 
Dancing and flitting from willow to tree ; 
Low o’er the meadow half hidden by grasses, 
High in the zenith a speck ‘gainst the blue, 
Lifted and borne by the wind as it passes, 
Kissed by the sunshine and loved by the dew. 


Bobolink, Bobolink, saucy young fellow, 
Impudent, lord of the land, while you stay, 
O, but your voice is so clear and so mellow, 
O, but your song is so gushing and gay! 
Think not of those who afar off are yearning, 
Think not of rice-fields that whiten full soon, 
Look, in our gardens, the berries are turning, 
Feast and be happy, O Psalmist of June ! 


IR BOBOLINK has many names, 
but the saucy biped never seems to 

care whether we call him ‘‘ Reed-bird,”’ 
Meadow Wink,”’ ‘‘Ortolan,”’ Skunk 


Blackbird,’ or, following the example 
of our neighbors in the West Indies, 
the ‘‘ Butter bird.”’ 

The song of Sir Bobolink is a peculiar 
medley of sound and, when one voice is 
heard, be very sure the whole flock will 
hasten to join the chorus. 

Beautiful and gifted as he is, there 
comes a season when our dashing black 


and white rover puts off his gay livery 


and dons the sedate brown cloak of his 
little mate ; while thus attired he loses 
his power, giving instead her 
monotonous, clicking note. 

Bobolinks are found in the Eastern 
and Northern States from the first of 
May until the middle of August ; after 
this date they migrate to the South, and 
although not nocturnal birds their flight 
is never made during daylight hours. 


vocal 


Hermit Thrush 
By RutH RAYMOND 


HIS thrush has vocal 
powers and poets have immortal- 


wonderful 


ized his song, so sweet and clear, mak- 
ing the forest amphitheaters echo with 
the glad music. The Hermit is a fine 
olive color at the head, neck, and back, 
shading into cinnamon and bright red- 
dish brown on the tail, with buff: spots 
on throat and breast. The full grown 
birds are about seven inches long, and 
the and female have each the 
same dainty dress. 

Their nest is built on the ground, of 
coarse grass and leaves lined with finer 


male 


material. The eggs, four in number, are 
of a pale tint between green and blue. 

This thrush is among our earliest 
spring birds and one of the last to mi- 
grate southward in the fall. It is sel- 
dom seen, as it prefers the solitude of 
deep woods, where it may sing its 
glorious songs to the Lord of Nature. 
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And Pleasures. 


A Patriotic Dinner 
By NELLIE G. COLEMAN 


ATRIOTIC dining is strictly Amer- 
ican, and can be given on asimple 
scale, or ina most elaborate style—for 
a few people at a private table, or for 
hundreds served in a banquet hall. For 
début parties, or for extending hospi- 
tality of any kind to a large number, it 
is peculiarly appropriate, and for such 
days as commemorate national events. 
It can also be used in the ‘‘progressive”’ 
order, which means an exchange of 
places between each course, by the 
guests, the same as in euchre, thus 
agreeably mingling all present, and 
bringing every one to a seat of honor 
beside the host. 

The style of invitations is left to the 
fancy of individuals, but a pretty idea is 
to have them in the form of the Ameri- 
can shield, printed in the trio of colors. 
The menu cards are in the shape of the 
eagle with outstretched wings; behind 
this is a plain white card with the names 
of the viands, and on the reverse side a 
national song or poem. These two are 
held together by narrow ribbon tied 
about the eagle’s neck. 

The table itself is laid in the regula- 
tion white, the material of the covering 
what one chooses to use, and this is 
striped on the length with red flower- 


petals to imitate the flag, the center is 
occupied by a circular mirror, simulat- 
ing water, its edge banked around with 
blue blossoms intermingled with star 
shaped white ones, of which kind there 


is an infinite variety, obtainable at near- 
ly all seasons. 

On the mirror is a square base with 
an eagle on each corner, and, sur- 
mounting this, the fancifully created 
figures of Uncle Sam and Miss Colum- 
bia, holding a flag staff. from which 
waves the American flag. Other flags 
may be subordinately emploved. 

To the right of the center is a minia- 
ture edition of the battleship Maine, 
fiving Old Glory, and with tiny marines 
disporting themselves. This should be 
illuminated in red, white, and blue lights, 
electric if possible, but gas or candles 
will answer. The light ought to come 
from above, rather than be placed on 
the table proper. At the left end, 
representing the Army, as the ship 
does the Navy, stands a cannon, its 
carriage decked with flowers, and also 
supporting a flag. 

Similar, but smaller, pieces of artil- 
lery, filled in with delicate vines and 
starry blossoms, are placed at intervals 
over the board, and also little launches 
and skiff shaped boats, ornamented in 
like manner, containing fruits, nuts, 


small confections, etc. Stacks of choc- 
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olate guns, capped by tiny white flags, 
are distributed promiscuously. 

This mode of decorating is low and 
therefore preferable, because permitting 
the guests tosee over it, and allowing 
the three main articles to show to ad- 
vantage. All large plants and palms, 
which should be used in profusion, to 
obtain a tropical effect, are relegated to 
the background. 

A frieze of red, white, and blue bunt- 
ing, ribbons or flowers, is draped from 
the picture molding, caught up in 
loops by flags, and twining, festooning, 
etc., is carried out on chandeliers, 
columns, doors, mantels, or any other 
available support. The edge of the 
table is done in like manner; the 
scallops are secured at each cover by an 
anchor, and a bit of Manila rope. 
These, or small machete or sword pins, 
may be tendered the guests as souve- 
nirs —the favors are a matter of taste. 

Ices frozen to represent hard-tack, 
knapsacks, canteens, etc., are served 
in soldier caps and sailor tams of the 
confectioner’s product; bonbons are 
offered individually in the antiquated 
head gear of Uncle Sam, and are made 
in all kinds of warlike shapes. 

Throughout the entire service the 
color scheme must be maintained as far 
as practicable, and in these days of 
harmless coloring matters of every hue, 
this will not be found very difficult. 


‘* Come and Stay ”’ 

T is said that the English fashion for 
invitations is coming into general 
use in this country. Formerly, one 
wrote to a friend to ‘‘ make us a nice, 
long visit,’’ leaving a guest uncertain 
as to how long she ought to stay, and 
the hostess equally uncertain as to 
arrangements for later guests. Now, 
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one says, ‘‘to stay with me a week,”’ 
or two weeks, or a month, as one 
pleases, leaving hostess and guest 
equally at ease. A guest should re- 
member that she is not invited to one’s 
house solely for her own pleasure, her 
hostess also is to enjoy the visit, and a 
lady has it in her power to make her 
acceptance of an invitation a thing to 
be desired rather than an exchange of 
courtesies. A guest should be allowed 
sufficient freedom in the house to let 
her feel entirely at home, and cannot 
compliment her hostess more than to 
make herself so, in a pleasant, unob- 
trusive manner, never 
entertainment a burden. Guests re- 
tire to their rooms at the hour usual to 
the household, the hostess taking the 
initiative, as a guest should never make 


making her 


any change in the hours for rising, or 
retiring, or serving meals. 


‘Hearthside Tyrants 

VERY family has its selfish mem- 

bers, says an exchange, and it isa 
wrong thing to encourage them in their 
caprices. There comes a time in the 
life of almost every woman when she 
has to choose between a_ species of 
slavery and freedom, and when, if she 
ever expects to enjoy any future lib- 
erty, she must hoist the red flag of 
revolt and make a fight for her rights. 
It counts for nothing that the oppressor 
is generally of her own household and 
is blissfully unconscious of being a 
tyrant. One may: be bound just as 
securely and as fatally with silken cords 
as with iron fetters, and the fact that 
our jailer happens to love us does not 
offer adequate ‘compensation for being 
in prison. No amount of gilding ever 
made a cage attractive to the poor 
wretch within. 
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Wild Flower Collections 
By ESTHER ROBERTSON 


ANY well read and cultivated peo- 

ple have little knowledge of our 
common wild flowers ; but now that 
photography has become so almost 
universal an accomplishment, even with 
children, there can hardly be found a 
more profitable or pleasant pastime dur- 
ing the coming summer vacation than 
the gathering, photographing, and 
writing up of a wild flower collection. 
Brief suggestions are in order, to 
familiarize and bring to the notice of 
nature lovers a few of the more com- 
mon among the hosts with which God 
has clothed the hills and woods for our 
pleasure and healing. Of course only 
a few can have mention and many 
favorites will. be missed. It is only a 
beginning, to which each collector will 
add. All botanical terms have been 
omitted, and those familiar names are 
used by which people know the flowers. 
The recreation is a fascinating one. 
An eiitire day spent in searching for a 
desired specimen will be a red letter day, 
long remembered, if spent with congenial 
companions, and if success follows the 
quest. The collection once begun holds 
its interest to the end of the season, and 
brings with it health and renewed 
spirits to the busy, hard-worked indi- 
vidual. The fields and woods — as one 
has said — ‘‘ open to the worker treas- 
ures of thought, feeling, beauty, fairer 
than the pearls of the East, and richer 
than the gold of Ophir — treasures that 
all the wealth of the universe could not 
purchase ; for it would invest him with 
a transmuting power to change the 
meanest object into the most beautiful. 
A common weed, nay, a simple leaf, or 
blade of grass, would be transfigured 
before him —a luminous expounder of 


the divine life 
undying truth. Could young persons 
know the value of this power, they 


radiant with gems of 


would never sigh for the frippery of 
fashion, the outside show, or the mis- 
named pleasures of the world.’’ 

Let us begin with one of the chief of 
our midsummer flowers. 

Queen of the Meadows, or Meadow 
Sweet. — This is a very leafy shrub 
some two or three feet high, and which 
blossoms in July and August. It will 
be found in our meadows and alongside 
the fences, especially in low lying 
grounds. The leaves are egg-shaped, 
but sharply pointed at the end. They 
are notched on both edges and have 
very short foot stalks. The top of the 
leaf is smooth and they spring alter- 
nately from the stalk, growing close 
together. The stems are peculiarly 
beautiful, of a purplish, glossy hue, and 
very brittle. 

The flowers of this plant grow in 
dense clusters and are white, tinged 
with red, giving a faint, sweet odor; 
there are five little petals to each flower 
and the tiny cup, or calyx, which holds 
the blossom is also divided into five 
green parts. 

New Jersey Teaor Red Roet.— This 
is one of the most beautiful of our wild 
flowers, and is said to have received its 
name from the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, who used its leaves for tea, having 
nothing better. It is a bush from 
two to four feet high, growing along 
the roads, and with its delicate perfume 
and pure white flowers reminds one of 
the lilies of the valley. The leaves are 
oval and pointed. They spring from 
the base of the flower stalk on short, 
reddish stems, and are rather heart- 
shaped at the base, smooth on top, 
white and downy underneath, and grow 
alternately. The branches are slightly 
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grooved, red, and slender. The flow- 
ers spring in thick, thimble-shaped 
clusters at the end of a long stem. 
Each tiny flower has five little petals of 
cream white. It blossoms in June or 
July. Our grandmothers used to make 
an infusion from this plant, before we 
handed all those things over to the 
druggists, which was used in whooping 
cough and pulmonary diseases. The 
druggists make a ‘‘ Fluid Extract of 
Ceanothi’’ from it now, for much the 
same purposes. 

Wild or Choke Cherries are too fa- 
miliar to require much description. 
They grow on small trees, from five to 
twenty feet high, over all our country. 
The leaves are of a bright, clean, dark, 
shining green, with rather hairy veins 
underneath, and saw-toothed edges. 
Long clusters of lovely white flowers 
blossom in May and are followed by 
little dark red berries, with a rather 
bitter, astringent taste. 

The bark from the roots of these 
trees forms the wild cherry cough sirup 
and the basis of many cough medicines. 
It should be collected in August, dried 
in strips, and wnen wanted for use 
ground in a coffee mill or cut in tiny 
pieces. A good handful of this is to 
be soaked in a pint of cold water for 
twenty-four hours ; strain and add two 
ounces of glycerine. Dissolve about a 
pound and a half of sugar in this 
without heat and by stirring, giving a 
beautifully clear, pleasant, and fragrant 
sirup. The dose is from two teaspoon- 
fuls to a tablespoonful. 

A word may be added on the photo- 
graphing of the flowers. The white 
flowers are apt to give trouble by a 
foggy appearance around them ; there- 
fore we are recommended to use what 
are called nonhalation plates, and give 
along exposure. If taken in the house, 


choose a north window, and make a 
reflector overhead with a white sheet. 
The best results, however, are obtained 
out of doors, with an instantaneous ex- 
posure, pinning the plant, if white, to 
a dark background ; or, if the foliage 
is wanted as a chief factor, to a white 
sheet stretched on a screen. 


Nature’s Restorer 


LEEP will do much to cure irritabil- 
ity of temper, peevishness, 
uneasiness. 


and 
It will restore vigor to an 
overworked brain. It will build up 
and make strong a weak body. It will 
cure a headache. It will cure a broken 
spirit. It will cure a sorrow. Indeed, 
we make a long list of nervous and 
other maladies that sleep will cure. The 
cure of sleeplessness requires a clean, 
good bed, sufficient exercise to promote 
weariness, pleasant occupation, good air, 
and not too warm a room ; aclear con- 
science, and avoidance of stimulants 
and narcotics. For those who are over- 
worked, haggard, nervous, who pass 
sleepless nights, we commend the adop- 
tion of such habits as will secure sleep, 
otherwise life will be short, and what 
there is of it sadly imperfect.— Zx- 
change. 


The Great Preacher 


i is reported that a young man, being 

examined preparatory to joining 
the church, was asked, ‘‘ Under whose 
‘*Un- 
the 


prompt reply ; ‘‘ 1 was converted under 


preaching were you converted ?”’ 
der nobody’s  preaching,’’ was 
my mother’s practicing."’ Did any 
preacher ever utter so powerful a ser- 
mon as the young man embodied in 


those few words ? 
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The Parsonage Porch. 

Tue ParsonaGe Porcu. Seven Stories from a Clergy- 
man’s Note Book. By Bradley Gilman. Cloth, gilt 
top, 250 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The seven stories here presented are 
diverse in subject, but each evidences 
its distinguished author's acute percep- 
tion and is written in his most charm- 
ing style. Combined in this volume 
they will not only delight the casual 
reader, but invite the thoughtful to 
turn again to their pathetic, inspiring 
pages. The humorous side is_pre- 
sented with a rare fidelity wholly void 
of exaggeration, showing the author as 
accomplished a story-teller clergy- 
man. 


People and Property 
PgorLE AND Property. By Edward B. Jennings 

Cloth, 16mo, 109 pages; 50 cents. New York: The 

Abbey Press. 

This is an earnest discussion of the 
question of corporate rights versus 
human rights, the chapter headings 
being: The Gaining of Wealth ; The 
Sharing of Wealth; The Using of 
Wealth. 


The Domestic Blunders of Women 
Tue Domestic BLUNDERS or Women. By a Mere Man. 

With numerous illustrations by ‘‘ Yorick.” Cloth, 

12mo, 198 pages; $1. New York and London: Funk 

& Wagnalls Company. 

There is a great deal of humor — pos- 
sibly a little hyperbole — in this book ; 
but under it all the thoughtful reader 
will detect many needed lessons in 
domestic science. Not that all house- 
holds need any of these lessons, or that 


any households need all of them ; but 


in many a home most helpful advan- 
tage might be taken of many things 
which this author — whoever he or she 
may be— has pictured in an inimitable 
manner. 


Andy Dodge 
Anpy DopGe; THE History oF A SCAPEGRACE. By 

Mark Pierce Pendleton. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, 255 

pages; $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

** Andy’ was a wild youth, and was 
expelled from school for some undigni- 
fied pranks ; but he lived and learned, 
and in telling the story of his ultimate 
development into a successful man the 
author gives some strong and _ interest- 
ing pictures of American life and char- 
acter. There is a flavor of journalism 
and politics in the narrative, but it is 
skillfully introduced, and handled with 
an ability which shows that. the author 
‘* speaks by the book.”’ 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 


Tue Lunatic at Larce. By J. Storer Clouston. No. 
284. Paper, 319 pages 


The author displays great resource 
in this extravaganza, which will be 
read and admired because of the ability 
displayed in extricating the characters 
from extremely embarrassing situations. 


Tue SEAFARERS. A Modern Romance. By John Bloun- 
delle Burton, author of ‘‘ The Scourge of God,” etc 
No. 285. Paper, 310 pages. Each, 50 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co 


A brilliant story of mysterious dis- 
ease, shipwreck, desert islands, and 
other elements of tragedy. 
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No. 454—Prize Anagram 
Books by American Authors 


The Anagram for this month, when 
correctly solved, will give the titles of 
fifty widely-read books, written by 
American authors. Most of them will 
be very readily discovered. 


A wroth family fled. 

Oh, learn real duty. 

Both told genteel. 

Worst wold. 

Try vigil inning and hunt County Cork. 
Yet of truth goes hard. 

Hail—turn out! Beset her foes. 
Can bend on first corner. 

Be bolt of hot steak. 

A sin strangled his hunt. 

Gye! I now shun life. 
A moss bell pops. 

Win wild hind drawn. 
An ash —a striped ham. 
Dines at touches. 

O rove, host, if in mind. 
O fast the pout. 

Oba O. 


Laces? 


must win a main. 

Step in, Henri. 
To girls for thine songs. 

Blind Maria Raab. 

Pity L. hurt face. 
Goad of my men bade dry men. 
Gee! Hades! 
U held one strewn. 
We men put some w — 
Action does, duty lies. 
So lose heart, chrome hoist. 
Stop Henry if room tied. 
Wicked ford there, Berth. 
As king's kid hath sword beards. 


Travel! 


I am nine without one hare. 
A Horeb sweet for my taste. 


Abide; Hugh riseth — goeth. 
Fame came to Rose, if pale. 

Mind me, ward; put truth. 

I train; my nose is here. 

Hand zero bud, Beth. 

A throw now; but if am a king — 
With Croft vinegar diet. 

Pined in pure flannel. 

How a fillet fled. 

O life turns by cool face lies. 
Far-fed swine. 

Holds new swarms, or wants honest. 
Sever hoist in cages. 

High turn gun pond pays. 

Death of Sue he had met. 

I spy nine at sand. 

I find a whip is help. 

Three prizes will be awarded on this 
Anagram, under the rules and regula- 
tions governing our Anagram contests. 

First Prize — A HANDSOME Par- 
LOR LAMP. 

Second Prize— A TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY FREEZER. 

Third Prize— One year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Rules and Regulations 

The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the-letter. Thus :— 
The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. 

100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 
Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit 


variations, 


In case no lists register 


only), superseding the former. 
Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
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prize within one year ; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive ‘‘ Special Honorable Mention,” which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of ‘Thursday, July 26. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 


All correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dressed 
Puzzle Editor,” Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 


Answer to Prize Anagram 


452 — Pilgrim’s Progress 

Christiana. 

2 Neighbour Obstinate. 
3 Apollyon. 

4 Mr. Stand-fast. 

5 Town of Stupidity. 

6 Great Beelzebub. 

7. Mr. Feeble-mind. 

8 Timorous. 

9 Mr. Money-love. 
10 The king’s highway. 
11 The enchanted ground. 
12 Sleepy-head. 
13 Mount Sion. 
14 Valley of Humiliation. 
15 Mr. Great-heart. 
16 Prating Row. 
17 Doubting Castle. 
18 Maul, the giant. 
19 Mr. Honest. 
20 The house beautiful. 
21 Giant Slay-good. 
22 Gulf of Despond. 
23 Mr. Hold-the-world. 
24 Presumption. 
25 Talkative. 
26 Giant Despair. 
27. City of Zion. 
28 Old Grim Bloodyman. 
29 Town of Fair-speech. 
30 Mr. Despondency. 
31 Watchful. 

2 Knowledge. 
33 The celestial city. 

34 Experience. 

35 Mr. Ready-to-halt. 

36 The king’s gardens. 
37. Heedless. 

38 City of Destruction. 
39 Evangelist. 

40 The Delectable Mountains. 
41 The prince of pilgrims. 
Mrs. Inconsiderate. 
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43 Immanuel’s land. 

44 -Mr. Tell-true. 

45 Mrs. Bat’s-eyes. 

46 The land of Beulah. 
47. Mr. Valiant-for-truth. 
48 Much afraid. 

49 Watchful, the porter. 
50 Christian, the pilgrim. 

This anagram was published in Goop 
HovsEKEEPING for May, and the prizes 
are awarded as follows :— 

First Prize— AN EAGLE GRAPHO- 
PHONE, with No. 1 outfit, Mrs. D. Bur- 
lingame, Earlville, Il. 

Second Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Good HOUSEKEEPING, and two se- 
lection subscriptions, Mrs. G. F. Rine- 
hart, Newton, Iowa. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Goop HovusEKEEPING, Emily C. 
Upton, Amherst, Mass. 


Regarding Anagrams 

HE ‘‘Prize Anagrams’’ in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING are peculiar to this 
magazine, although they have been pre- 
sented on the present general plan for 
so many years. They are not merely 
tests of skill, although valuable in that 
respect; but with each monthly presen- 
tation it is the purpose to awaken in- 
quiry, to stimulate research in the 
realms of history, literature, or general 
information. Not a month passes with- 
out bringing many letters expressive of 
the writers’ gratification over new facts 
discovered and valuable information ob- 
tained,—all without sensible effort and 
in a most pleasing manner. The prizes 
which are offered may in some instances 
spur the ambition to heroic endeavors; 
but only a few can obtain these rewards, 
especially in contests like that decided 
this month, in which a multitude of 
practically correct answers were re- 
ceived; but the diversion and instruc- 
tion are free to all. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 
) First Quarter, 4d. 7h. 13m. P.M. JUL Y, 1900 C Last Quarter, 19d. 0b. 31m. A.M. 
OFull Moon, 12d. sh. 22m. A.M. @New Moon, 26d. 8h. 43m. A.M. 


Royal tiger lilies by the garden gate, 
Rows of regal dahlias close beside them wait; 
Haycocks in the meadow, wild fowl on the fen, 
Hail to thee, midsummer, and July again. 
—Annie M. Libby. 


Vacation Days 


— MEMORANDA The month of July may naturally be consid- 
2 Mon ered as the beginning of the vacation period — 
3 Tee the annual break in the rush and hurry and 
worry of the American year. 
4 Wed Unfortunately, in too many instances, the 
ee spirit of the rest of the year penetrates and 
> dominates even this period of nominal repose 
6 Fri and refreshing of the body and the mind for a 
— renewal of life’s active duties. 
Oh ae This is all wrong. Again and again let us 
8 Sun repeat that the vacation time should be true to 
. its name, and not be simply a new direction for 
9 Mon the expenditure of ceaseless energy and exhaus- 
tive activity. Rest, recuperation, refreshment, 
to Tue in renewal of all the powers for better end 
11 Wed stronger work — these are what are needed; 
these are what the vacation is intended to 
12 Thu supply. These are what will lengthen and 
13. Fri strengthen life, increasing its power for action 
and accomplishment. 
14 Sat There can be no hard and fast rules laid down 
15 Sun by which to direct this whole matter of vacation 
# policy. Much must be left to individual taste ; 
“a ten more to the possibilities in individual cases. 
Vacation may be passed at mountain or sea- 
17. Tue shore, at some available rural retreat, or even 
18 Wed in one’s own home,— or it may be a combina- 
tion of several scenes and localities; but it will 
19 Thu be true to its name if it is made restful, in its 
oo ta primary object, and in its entire spirit and 
intent. 
21 Sat We are not to live this season alone. It is 
2: Sen peculiarly the time for childish recreation, activ- 
Gi ity, and development. Make the months of 
war: freedom from school, from study, and from 
23 Mon routine confinement, the happy season of the 
24 Tue year for all the little folks, and in doing this we 
- . shall lay the best possible foundation for a faith- 
25 Wed 


ful discharge of the more arduous duties of the 
year. 
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— James A. GARFIELD. 
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ay be buttoned up under his coat. 
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I feel a profounder reverence for a boy than for a man, for I know 
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